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NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 


Mr. Smith, the pupil of Mr. Nollekens, and at present keeper 
of the prints and drawings in the British Museum, has just pub- 
lished an amusing work under the above title. It is replete with 
anecdote, and the following Memoir is an epitome of its contents. 

This distinguished Sculptor and very eccentric man was born 
in London, on the llth of August, 1737. His father was a 
native of Antwerp, and an artist of some abilities, but dying 
while his son was yet an infant, the subject of this memoir de- 
rived but little advantage from parental example or instruction. 
In his thirteenth year, he was placed under Scheemakers, an 
eminent Sculptor, who lived in Vine Street, Piccadilly. Joseph 
was considered a very inoffensive lad, and his mistress had a very 
high opinion of his honesty, for she trusted him in the important 
duty of stoning the raisins. His love for modelling was the 
greatest pleasure he possessed, though it is true that he had an 
idle propensity for bell-tolling, and in that art, for which many 
allowed him to have a superior talent, he would frequently in- 
dulge by running down George-court to St. James’s Church, to 
know how funerals went on. He was well known both to the 
Sexton and his man, who generally accosted him with the joyous 
exclamation of ‘‘ What, my little Joey, are you come? well, 
you must toll to-day!” Whenever his master missed him, and 
the dead-bell was tolling, he knew perfectly well what Joey was 
at. He had so little pride, that he himself has stated he was 
often met slowly and steadily creeping along to save the head of a 
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pot of porter, which the maids had sent him for on a washing- 
day ; but, notwithstanding all his childish inclinations, he was, as 
he grew up, not unmindful of his art, rose early, practised care- 
fully, and, being a true son of his father, passionately fond of 
money, started for the prizes offered by the Society of Arts ; 
and was not unsuccessful. 

As his mother had married a Welshman, who was partial to his 
native air, he easily persuaded her to accompany him into Wales ; 
and the brothers and sisters of Nollekens being all abroad, he 
had no motive to induce him to give up aninclination he had long 
entertained of travelling, to see the works of Michel Angelo, and 
ofother great men. He therefore, after having served his friendly 
master full ten years without the exchange of one unpleasant 
word, left England for Rome in the year 1760, with all the little 
property he had acquired. On his arrival at Rome he found his 
purse reduced to twenty-one guineas; and, from a dread of want 
of money, he soon executed a basso-relievo in stone, which he 
consigned to England, and for which, in 1760, he had the honour 
of receiving a prize of 102. 10s.; but his spirits were exhilarated 
to a much higher degree in 1762, by the vote of a prize of 52/. 10s. 
for a basso-relievo in marble. Whilst Mr. Nollekens was at 
Rome, he was recognized by Mr. Garrick with the familiar ex- 
clamation of “ What! let me look at you! are you the little 
fellow to whom we gave the prizes at the Society of Arts?” 
“Yes, Sir,’ being the answer, Mr. Garrick invited him to 
breakfast the next morning, and kindly sat to him for his bust, 
for which he paid him 127. 12s. Sterne also sat to him when at 
Rome, and that bust brought him into great notice. With this 
performance, Nollekens continued to be pleased even to his second 
childhood, and often mentioned a picture which Dance had made 
of him leaning upon Sterne’s head. During his residence in 
Italy, he gained the Pope’s gold medal for a basso-relievo. Mr. 
Nollekens was never, strictly speaking, a man of a very 
nice sense of honor, and did not hesitate, while at Rome, to 
impose upon those noble patrons who depended upon his judg- 
mentas a collector of antique fragments ; some he restored by 
the renewal of heads and arms, and having stained them with 
tobacco water sold them for enormeus sums. He was also suc- 
cessful in another mode of increasing his pecuniary resources. 
He actually succeeded as a smuggler of silk-stockings, gloves, 
and lace ; his contrivance was truly ingenious, and perhaps it was 
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the first time that the Custom-house officers had ever been so 
taken in. His method was this: All his plaster busts being 
hollow, he stuffed them full of the above articles, and then 
spread an outside coating of plaster at the back across the 
shoulders of each, so that the busts appeared like solid casts. 

His mode of living when at Rome was most filthy: he had an 
old woman, who, as he stated, ‘‘did for him,’’ and she was so 
good a cook, that she would often give him a dish for dinner 
which cost him not more than threepence. ‘* Nearly opposite to 
my lodgings,” he said, ‘‘ there lived a pork-butcher, who put 
out at his door at the end of the week a plateful of what he called 
cuttings, bits of skin, bits of gristle, and bits of fat, which he 
sold for twopence, and my old lady dished them up with a little 
pepper, and a little salt; and, with a slice of bread and some- 
times a bit of vegetable, I made a very nice dinner.’”? When- 
ever good dinners were mentioned, he was sure to say, ‘‘ Ay, I 
never tasted a better dish than my Roman cuttings.” 

By this time, the name of Nollekens was pretty well known on 
the Stock Exchange of London, as a holder to a considerable 
amount; and he arrived in England time enough to take a lease 
of the premises, No. 9, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, then 
the property of Francis Milner Newton, Esq. R.A. Our Sculp- 
tor now exhibited in Pall-Mall with the Royal Academy, to which 
he presented a fine cast of the Torso, having brought it from 
Rome for that purpose. In 1771] the Academicians chose him an 
Associate, and in the following year elected him R.A. With 
this election, our late gracious King, when he signed his diploma, 
declared himself pleased, in the most flattering terms of approba- 
tion ; and immediately honoured him still more by sitting for 
his bust. 

Though a man of somewhat coarse mind, Mr. Nollekens was 
not insensible to tender impressions. He had not been long in 
Mortimer Street, when he married Miss Welch, the daughter of 
Saunders Welch, who succeeded the celebrated Henry Fielding in 
the magistracy. This lady was equally distinguished with her 
husband for her eccentric and parsimonious habits, which she 
carried to a ridiculous excess. Mr. Smith has recorded some 
amusing anecdotes respecting this lady. 

«« At the corner of her house,” he says, ‘‘ there was a small 
part of the street railed in, on which she gave a poor woman 
leave to place a table with a few apples for sale upon a bit of an 
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old napkin. To this miserably-hooded widow she was seen to go, 
when she intended to treat the family with a dumpling, with the 
question of, ‘ Pray, Goody, how many apples can you let me have 
for a penny?’ ‘ Bless your kindness! you shall have three.’ 
‘Three!’ exclaimed the lady, smiling, ‘no, you must let me 
have four;’ and touching her left thumb with the forefinger of 
her right hand, she continued, ‘ for there’s my husband, myself, 
and two servants, and we must have one a piece!’ ‘ Well" ob- 
served the miserable dependent, ‘ you must take them !’” 

My old school-fellow, Smith, the grocer, of Margaret Street, 
has been frequently heard to declare, that whenever Mrs. Nolle- 
kens purchased tea and sugar at his father's shop, she always re- 
quested, just at the moment she was quitting the counter, to 
have either a clove or a bit of cinnamon to take some unpleasant 
taste out of her mouth; but she never was seen to apply it to the 
part so affected; so that, with Nollekens’ nutmegs, which he 
pocketed from the table at the Academy dinners, they contrived 
to accumulate a little stock of spices, without any expense 
whatever. 

Mrs. Nollekens’s friends, after frequently wondering to see her 
in shoes so varied in their embroidery, and being well aware that 
she would never think of indulging in such expensive articles in 
a spick-and-span new state, all agreed that she certainly must 
have purchased them second-hand; and by their maids, who 
were encouraged to pump Bronze,* were satisfied that it was 
really the fact; and were also informed that her muffs and para- 
sols were obtained in the same way. Mrs. Nollekens would often 
plume herself with borrowed feathers; a shawl or a muff of a 
friend she never refused when returning home, observing, that 
she was quite sure they would keep her warm; nevet caring how 
they suffered from the rain, so that her neighbours saw her appa- 
relled in what they had never before seen her wear. 

This disposition perfectly accorded with that of her husband. 
He now and then gave a dinner, particularly when his steadfast 
friend Lord Yarborough, then the Hon. Mr. Pelham, sent his 
annual present of venison; and it is most surprising to consider 
how many persons of good sense and high talent visited Mrs. 
Nollekens, though it probably was principally owing to the good 
character her father and sister held in society. Mr. Nollekens’s 





* Bronze was the name by which Mr. Nollekens’s maid was known. 
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manner, from the extreme simplicity of his character, was con- 
sidered by those who knew him as detracting nothing from his 
worth as an artist. Mr. Smith says, “ Most of his sitters were 
exceedingly amused with the oddity of his manner, particularly 
fine women, who were often gratified by being considered hand- 
some by the Sculptor, though his admiration was expressed in 
the plainest language. I remember his once requesting a lady 
who squinted dreadfully, to ‘ look a little the other way, for then,’ 
said he, ‘I shall get rid of the shyness in the cast of your eye :’ 
and to another lady of the highest rank, who had forgotten her 
position, and was looking down upon him, he cried, ‘ Don't look 
so scorny; you'll spoil my busto; and you're a very fine woman; 
I think it will be one of my best bustos.’ I heard him ask the 
daughter of Lord Yarborough, in the presence of her husband, to 
prove to her that he had not forgotten all his Italian, if she did 
not recollect his dancing her upon his knee when she was a Bam- 
bina. He was very fond of speaking Italian, though I have been 
told it was exceedingly bad; and he would often attempt it even 
in the presence of the royal family, who good-temperedly smiled 
at his whimsicalities. Even the gravest of men, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bathurst, when sitting to him for his bust for the Chancery 
Court, in his large wig, condescendingly endured the following 
collection of nonsense, in which at last his lordship was obliged 
to join. Nollekens.—‘ Ah! there goes the bell tolling; no,— 
it's only my clock on the stairs; when I was a boy, you would 
have liked to have seen me toll the bell; it’s no very easy thing, 
I can tell you;—look a little that way,—you must toll, that is to 
say, I did, one hour for a man, three times three ; and three times 
two for a woman:-—now, your lordship must mind, there's a 
moving-bell and a passing-bell; these the Romans always at- 
tended to.” ‘ You mean the Roman Catholics, Mr. Nollekens,’ 
observed his lordship. ‘Yes, my Lord, they call that the mov- 
ing-bell, which goes when they move a body out of one parish to 
the next, orso on. The passing-bell, is when you are dying and 
going from this world to another place.’ ‘Ay, Mr. Nollekens,’ 
observed his lordship, ‘there is a curious little book, published 
in 1671, I think by Richard Duckworth, upon the art of ringing, 
entitled ‘« Tintannologia.” ” 

His singular and parsimonious habits were most observable 
in his domestic life. Coals were articles of great consideration 
with Mr. Nollekens, and these he so rigidly economized, that 
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they were always sent early, before his men came to work, in 
order that he might have leisure time for counting the sacks, and 
disposing of the large coals in what was originally designed by 
the builder of his house for a wine-cellar, so that he might lock 
them up for parlour use. Candles were never lighted at the 
commencement of the evening, and whenever they heard a knock 
at the door, they would wait until they heard a second rap, lest 
the firet should have been a runaway and their candle wasted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nollekens used a flat candlestick when there was 
any thing to be done; and I have been assured that a pair of 
moulds, by being well nursed, and put out when company went 
away, once lasted them a whole year. 

The economical habits of Mr. Nollekens and his lady attended 
them even in their pursuit of amusement; they never visited the 
theatre unless when favoured with an order, and sometimes in the 
evening, when they had no other engagements, to take a little 
fresh air, and to avoid interlopers, they would, after putting a 
little tea and sugar, a French-roll, or a couple of rusks into their 
pockets, stray to Madam Caria’s, a Frenchwoman, who lived 
near the end of Marylebone-lane, in what were at that time called 
the French gardens, principally tenanted by the citizens, where 
persons were accommodated with tea equipage and hot water at a 
penny a-head. Mrs. Nollekens made ita rule to allow one ser- 
vant, as they kept two, to go out on the alternate Sunday; for it 
was Mr, Nollekens’s opinion, that if they were never permitted to 
visit the Jew's Harp, Queen's Head and Artichoke, or Chalk 
Farm, they never would wash “ theirselves.” 

Mrs. Nollekens was not exactly one of the most perfect figures, 
and her husband was not a model of a fine man. His stature was 
short, ‘* his head big,” says Mr. Smith, “‘ and it appeared much 
increased by a large-crowned hat, of which kind he was very fond ; 
but his dress-hat, which he always sported when he went to court, 
or to the Academy dinners, was nearly flat, and he brought it 
from Rome. His neck was short, his shoulders narrow, his body 
too large, particularly in the front lower part, which resembled 
that of Tenducci, and many other falsetto-singers; he was bow- 
legged and hook-nosed,—indeed, his leg was somewhat like his 
nose, which resembled the rudder of an Antwerp packet-boat— 
his hips were rather thin, but between his brows there was great 
evidence of study. He was very fond of his ruffles, and continued 
to wear them long after they had become unfashionable; indeed, 
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until they were worn out. A drab was his favourite colour, and 
his suit was generally made from the same piece; though now 
and then he would treat himself with a striped Manchester waist- 
coat, of one of which he was so fond, that he sat to Abbot for his 
portrait in it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nollekens, who made a point.of never visiting 
people at their country lodgings, where there was often too great 
a make-shift, had no objection to obey the truly kind commands 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, or Mr. Wilton, 
at their delightful villas, where every thing was perfection itself ; 
but they were more particularly pleased, when Sir Joshua ac- 
commodated Doctor Johnson and themselves with seats in his 
carriage. By such an indulgence, they not only avoided the fare 
to Richmond, but kept the carriage some time at the door, 
to the great annoyance of the Doctor, who once roared out, 
** Come, Nolly ! Nolly !” 

Mrs. Thrale one morning entered Nollekens’s studio, ac- 
companied by Doctor Johnson, to see the bust of Lord Mans- 
field, when the Sculptor vociferated, ‘I like your picture by 
Sir Joshua very much. He tells me it’s for Thrale, a brewer, 
over the water: his wife’s a sharp woman, one of the blue-stock- 
ing people.”—*‘ Nolly, Nolly,” observed the Doctor, “I wish 
your maid would stop your foolish mouth with a blue-bag.” 
At which Mrs. Thrale smiled, and whispered to the Doctor, “ My 
dear Sir, you'll get nothing by blunting your arrows upon a 
block.” 

The late Earl of Besborough was so well known to Nollekens’s 
dog, that whenever the animal saw his Lordship's leg within the 
gate, he ceased barking, and immediately welcomed the visitor ; 
who always brought a French-roll in his blue great-coat-pocket 
purposely for him, with which his Lordship took great pleasure 
in feeding him. But whenever he had been thus fed, Nollekens 
would say, when cutting his meat, “There, that’s enough for 
you, you have had a roll to-day; the other half will do for to- 
morrow.” 

Notwithstanding his penurious habits, Mr. Nollekens could 
sometimes act in a liberal manner; Mr. Sinith relates that “‘ the 
first act of his relaxation from meaness which I witnessed, was the 
following. An artist, named George Richardson, who published 
several useful works, particularly upon architectural decorations, 
was an old man at the period.I speak of, and lived at No. 105, 
Titchfield-street, for many years, during which time he occasion- 
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ally walked around the studio. One day he was asked by Mr. 
Nollekena, what made him look so dull: ‘ I am low spirited,” he 
replied. ‘Then go to the pump and take a drink of water,” was 
the advice in return. The poor old man, after remaining a few 
minutes looking vacantly about him, went away in tears. Mr. 
Nollekens, who had just before been summoned to dinner, upon 

his return, observed to my Father, that Richardson ‘looked 
glumpish.” ‘Ah! Sir,” rejoinejd my Father, “he is distressed, 
poor fellow! and you have hurt his feelings by desiring him to go 
to the pump for relief.”—* Bless me! hurt him!” cried Nol- 
lekens, and hastily walked out with his head foremost, putting 
both hands into his pockets. The next morning Mr. Richardson 
was waiting at the studio for my Father, to whom he gratefully 
expressed himself for what he had said to Mr. Nollekens, who 
had been with him the preceding evening, and after asking if he 
were offended with him for recommending the pump, stated, that 
when he was low-spirited the pump always brought him to. Mr. 
Richardson, upon disclosing his eircumstances, expressed a wish 
to leave the world in the same room in which his wife died: 
‘‘ Well,” observed Nollekens, ‘‘ and why should you not die 
there? it’s only a garret ; let the rest of the house, man, you'll 
live rent free; one room will do fur you; sell your furniture. 
Here, I have brought you twenty guineas, and I'll allow you the 
same sun every year as long as you live.” —Indeed my opinion of 
Mr. Nollekens is, that had he been led into good actions, he 
would have performed more. 

For several years Mrs. Nollekens had been afflicted with a 
variety of diseases, and the expense of feeing the physicians de- 
terred her from seeking medical advice. Her spine became dis- 
torted, and her husband marked the progress of decay by drawing 
successive figures of her person as she appeared month after 
month, At length nature yielded, and Mr. Nollekens, in 1817, 
found himself an uncomfortable widower. His intellects now 
began to feel the effects of age, he grew somewhat more liberal, 
but his penurious habits still deterred him from administering to 
his increasing wants. He was in disposition a second Daniel 
Dancer; and many anecdotes humiliating to human nature, are 
related of his propensities to save and spare. Lonsdale, the 
portrait-painter, who found him one severe winter’s evening starv- 
ing himself before a handful of fire, requested to be permitted to 
throw a few coals on; and before Mr. Nollekens could reply, on 
they were. Lonsdale, strongly suspecting that they would be 
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taken off as soon as he was gone, was determined to be convinced ; 
and when he had reached the street-door, pretended to have for- 
gotten something, re-ascended to the room, and found him, as he 
suspected, taking them off with the fire-feeder, so strongly re- 
commended to him by the Bishop of St. Asaph; at the same time 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ Shameful extravagance !” 

He had, however, fits of generosity. His housekeeper, Mrs. Holt 
relates that when he could not rest in his bed, he would frequently 
endeavour to raise himself up, and call to her to know if she was 
asleep. Mrs. Holt, who rested upon a hard sofa by the side of 
his bed, would answer, ‘‘I am here, Sir; can I give you any 
thing? ”—Nollekens. ‘‘Situp; I can’t sleep: Ican’t rest. Is 
there any body that I know that wants a little money to do’em 
good?"—Mrs. Holt. ‘Yes, Sir, there is Mrs. —————-,”".— 
Nollekens. ‘* Well, in the morning I'll send her ten pounds,” — 
“ That’s a good old boy,” said she, patting him on the back, 
“you will eat a better dinner for it to-morrow, and enjoy it.” 
And Mrs. Holt has added, that she never knew him to forget his 
promise. 

In this state of imbecility and second childishness he existed 
until the 23rd of April, 1823, when he expired; no artist ever 
died so wealthy. His property in the funds exceeded several thou- 
sand pounds, but his disposal of it was not less eccentric than his 
manner of accumulating it. He overlooked most of his personal 
friends, and all his relatives, and divided it amongst strangers. 
His maid Betty, or Bronze as she was called, was, after a life 
spent in his service, left destitute of the means of support. 

Mr. Nollekens was eminent in his profession as an artist ; and if 
he did not evince any great mind in his groups, no one ever 
excelled him in a bust; perhaps this branch of the art was 
most lucrative. He was a great favourite with all the royal fami- 
ly, and his late Majesty was often known to laugh at his un- 
courteous manners and blunt replies. 





INTRODUCTION OF FEMALES AT COURT. 

Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIIT. and Louis XII. kings of 
France, was the first who introduced the feshion of ladies appear- 
ing publicly at court. This fashion was introduced much later in 
England, when, even down to the revolution, women of rank 
never appeared in the streets without a mask. 
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FRENCH COSTUMES OF FORMER AGES, WORN BY 
CELEBRATED FEMALES. 





A set of beautifully coloured engravings have lately been pub- 
lished by a French artist, with some short historical remarks; 
these are portraits of several females highly celebrated for their 
talents, their beauty, and their rank in life; the work is entitled 
** Galerie de Femmes celebres,” &c. They are taken from the 
drawings of an eminent painter, and the greater part froi ori- 
ginal portraits, never before made public. 

1. Hermengarde, daughter of Foulques IV., Count of Anjou, 
born in 1147. Becoming a widow in her early youth, she took 
the veil from the hands of St. Bernard ; but before she renounced 
the world, she was, as usual, full dressed. Her garments are of 
very precious materials, and she is loaded with pearls and jewels. 
From the eighth century the conquest of Italy by Charlemagne 
had introduced silk clothing into France. 

2. Laura de Noves, known by the appellation of the ‘‘ beautiful 
Laura,” born in 1314. Her costume consists of a green robe, 
embroidered over with violets; and she has round her neck the 
necklace of pearls and garnets which she wore when Petrarch saw 
her for the first time. 

3. Michelle de Vitry, wife of Juvenal des Ursins, provot des 
Marchands, in a widow’s habit. The forehead-cloth and stomacher 
which now indicate a nun, were worn in the reign of Charles VII. 
by widows. 

4. Mary of Anjou.—Her marriage with Charles VII. was cele- 
brated inl422. We are informed that she was highly accomplished, 
as far as regards good sense and virtue, accompanied with a poig- 
nant wit; and satire being so much in vogue, especially as it re- 
garded women of the first rank, that it was almost impossible for 
them to escape it; no one, however, ever levelled its shafts at 
Mary. 

5. Mary of England.—She was but just sixteen, when Louis XII. 
widower of his second wife, Anne of Brittany, asked Mary in 
marriage. She was one of the most beautiful women of her time. 
Her marriage took place the nineteenth of October 1514. 

6. Anne Boleyn.—She went to France with Mary of England, 
and was afterwards attached to the suite of the Queen Claude. 
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7. A maid of honour belonging to Mary of England.—She is 
habited the same as the Queen and Anne Boleyn. Her head is 
dressed with a piece of some kind of light stutf, doubled several 
times. ‘This head-covering used to be called achaperon. The 
three chaperons are all differently ornamented, which forms the 
zole difference. 

8. A young female in the time of Francis I.—She wears a plain 
violet-coloured velvet robe. A velvet cap is placed over a very 
simple white coif; but besides a row of jewels on the border of 
the cap, is a necklace of precious stones. This young person has 
a girdle with long ends, in pearls, and fastened with sliders of 
gold. 

9. Catharine de Medicis.—Montaigne reproaches the female 
sex with tightening their waists with splinters of wood to make 
them have a fine shape. ‘This fashion was first introduced into 
France by Catharine de Medicis. 

10, Mademoiselle de Limeuil, maid of honour to Queen Catha- 
rine de Medicis. She is in black; but her waist is very much 
tightenedin. Her capis of lace. Besides a fichu-stomacher, she 
has a velvet pelerine, lined with lace. 

ll. Elisabeth, daughter to Henry II. She is dressed in a robe 
of cherry-coloured velvet, trimmed with puffs of white satin, with 
slashed sleeves. In 1559, the Duke d’Albe, accompanied by the 
Prince of Orange and the Earl of Egmont, went to Paris to cele- 
brate the nuptials of King Philip of Spain with Elizabeth. The 
ceremony took place in the church of Notre Dame, 

12. Eleonora Galigai.—She was taken to France in 1600, by 
Marie de Medicis, who was a foster-sister. That princess was 
very fond of Eleonora, and when she became a widow, and Regent 
of France, Concini, then her valet de chambre, and Eleonora 
Galigai his wife, governed. Concini became Marquis d’Aucre 
and Marshal of France; but this prodigious rise of fortune brought 
on a tragical end, Concini was massacred, and his wife beheaded. 

13, La Camargo.—Mary Anne Cuppi, one of the most cele- 
brated dancers of the last century, born at Brussels in 1710; 
when she went on the stage, she took the name of Camargo, 
which was that of her grandmother. Prevost gave her, at Paris, 
some lessons in dancing, she then returned to Brussels, where she 
gave proofs of great talent. Her debut in France was at Rouen; 
but she was very soon invited to Paris, where her vivacity and 
her supple graces charmed:every one. Never before had been 
seen such agile steps and graceful movements. 
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Mademoiselle Camargo had a most beautiful leg and pretty 
little foot ; the heels of her shoes were of an extraordinary height ; 
her shoemaker realized an immense fortune; every Parisian lady 
of fashion wore shoes, 2 la Camargo. This actress retired from 
the stage in 1751, and died in 1770. 

14. Sophie Arnauld, born in 1770, died in 1802. She is re- 
presented in a theatrical dress. In 1760, hoops were worn on the 
stage. On her white robe are festoons of rose colour, caught up 


by enormous tassels of pearls. 


ANCIENT BANQUETS. 


Diodorus Siculus relates, that an Agrigentine, on the marriage 
of his daughter, feasted upwards of twenty thousand persons. 
The brother of the Emperor Vitellius once treated hira with two 
thousand fishes, and seven thousand birds, all ‘ scarce and ex- 
quisite.”” Had Vitellius lived, says Josephus, not even the whole 
revenue of the Roman empire could have maintained his table! 
Heliogabalus, who was the first Roman that ever clad himself in 
silk, never eat fish when he resided near the sea; nor any fowls, 
or meat, but what came from a great distance. His horses he fed 
with grapes ; his lions and tigers with partridges, quails, pheasants, 
and wood-cocks ; and his dogs with the livers of ducks, geese, and 
turkeys; while he eat for his daily food the brains of thrushes, 
the heads of parrots and peacocks, the combs of cocks, and the 
brains of nightingales. To these banquets, which appear to have 
suggested an important hint to Ben Jonson, he would frequently 
invite eight old men, blind of one eye; eight bald; eight deaf; 
eight lame with the gout; eight blacks; eight exceedingly thin ; 
and eight, so fat, that they could scarcely enter the room; and 
who, when they had eaten as much as they desired, were obliged 
to be taken out of the apartment on the shoulders of severai 
soldiers. Caligula frequently dissolved pearls in vinegar, and 
served them up to his guests. In the reign of Aurelian, a Cen- 
turion, named Phagon, eat, in one day, a pig, a sheep, one hundred 
loaves, and a wild boar. And Albinus is said to have consumed 
forty dozen oysters ; one hundred woodpeckers; twenty pounds of 
grapes; ten melons, and one hundred peaches. The largest 
drinkers were the Thracians, who were said to drink wine without 
water, without perfumes, without ice, and without measure. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


“* Nal ne peut etre heureux si] ne joaitde sa propre estime.” J. ¥. Romeseau. 


On a pedestrian tour which I undertook in the latter part of 
the summer of 1815, I arrived one afternoon at a large village, 
the pleasant situation of which, and its obvious appearance of 
prosperity and comfort, so excited my admiration, that I made up 
my mind to tarry there for the night. Accordingly I secured 
an apartment at a neat inn, and having disencumbered myself of 
my travelling equipage, left the sultry atmosphere of the house to 
stroll about for an hour or so, in order to enjoy the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery. In a few minutes I found myself near 
a stately and venerable pile, which on enquiry was, in a very 
civil manner, described to me by a passing villager, as the manorial 
hall, though uninhabited a number of years. Dully and drearily 
the setting sun shed her fading rays on the deserted windows ; 
every ingress to the interior was shut up, grass and briars grew 
high between the pavement of the spacious court-yard, while a 
profound and sepulchral stillness pervaded the site. I was already 
half inclined to retrace my steps, since a pretty broad brook 
seemed to preclude my penetrating any farther on the premises, 
when a little way down by its side, amidst gigantic reeds and 
rushes, an old and dilapidated bridge caught my eye. Thither- 
wards I now directed my course, and it afforded me a passage 
into what were once the pleasure grounds, through the desolated 
and overgrown paths of which I was roaming for a considerable 
time when, all on a sudden, I descried on an open spot of that 
cheerless wilderness @ genteelly dressed person, apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep thought, whose eyes were riveted on a blackthorn 
hedge near him. At his view, a recollection, as sudden as plea- 
sant, flashed on my mind; I fancied I recognized a former college 
friend, and in the first emotion of joy could not help calling out 
“« Wallner!” ere yet I had ascertained the truth of my conjecture. 
Roused from his reverie the waking dreamer turned round, and, 
behold! I had not been mistaken. We rushed into each other’s 
arms with a mutual hearty welcome; nearly eight years having 
elapsed since we had last met. 


“ Who would have thought of meeting with you in this part of 
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the world?” J asked, much surprised. ‘* Surely you have not re- 
signed your situation to come and seek one here?” 

** Not I, indeed ,” replied he, ‘* my residence is upwards of a 
hundred leagues hence, but an important affair, in which you too 
will feel interested, has induced me to this long journey. It has 
confined me to this spot for several days already, and may, for 
aught I know, delay my attendance at my post yet longer.” 

* An affair of importance, in a village like this?” I asked. 

** Even so,” was his reply, “ but let us waive that subject for 
the present, and reserve the particulars for a more convenient 
opportunity. Itis getting dark; I am under an engagement for 
supper with the rector of this parish, and must not keep him 
waiting any longer. You shall accompany me; and I’]1 be an- 
swerable for the most friendly reception.” 

So saying he linked his arm into mine, and without awaiting my 
acquiescence, drew me along with him through bush and briar, 
his spirits were evidently depressed, and fain as I would have ob- 
tained an eclaircissement of what appeared to me odd and mys- 
terious in his manner and expressions, I abstained from impor- 
tuning him at the moment, and amid a heavy and lingering con- 
versation on indifferent subjects, we reached the parsonage. 
Besides the rector and his spouse, there were assembled in the 
parlour, a most lovely girl of about eighteen, and an officer in 
British uniform with his right arm in asling. At the very first 
glance I threw at the company present, and while Wallner was 
introducing me to each of them individually, I sketched in my 
mind the outlines of a drama, in which a parson’s daughter and 
two rivals enacted the leading parts. As it happened, however, I 
had been premature in my surmises, for I soon learned that 
Alvina (the young beauty) was not the rector’s daughter, nor 
even a relation of his, but the officer’s own sister. This, of 
course, put me to the necessity of contriving a different scheme 
for the denouement of my plot. ‘ I have it,” said I to myself, 
“an elopement under the brother’s auspices, and with his eo- 
operation, from the iron controul of a proud, headstrong and 
restive guardian or uncle;” and my sagacity was not a little 
tickled with the idea, that I had not been entirely ona false scent, 
at least as far as my friend was concerned; while the intimate 
tone, and familiar address prevailing between him and Alvina, 
only served to make me more and more tenacious of the aspect 
under which I viewed the state of things. Accordingly, I could 
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not resist the first favourable opportunity that offered, to whisper 
in his ear, with a sly oblique glance at Alvina, that I was pretty 
well satisfied in mind as to the nature of the affair of importance 
that had brought him to those parts; but he shook his head, and 
a melancholy smile clouded his features. ‘* You suspect me 
wrongly,” said he, “I am a married man already these three 
years past, and with my Agnes lead a very lappy life. On that 
score you may, therefore, be perfectly easy, and at the same time 
divest yourself of the impression of any thing like a secret love 
intrigue going forward here atall.” After this declaration, I cer- 
tainly could not conceive what occasion there was for thinking on 
the subject any longer; though 1 will not deny that I felt too 
much vexed at having on our way to the parsonage carried deli- 
cacy too far, and been too accommodating to my friend’s ill-humour, 
now to trouble my head about riddles, which, however deeply I 
night guess and ponder, I saw no prospect of solving. 

Presently the brother and sister withdrew along with Wallner 
to an adjoining room, where they remained closeted together for 
nearly an hour, during which their conference, from time to time 
elevated itself to the pitch of a warm debate. On their return, 
the rector, who had in the interval been making several abortive 
attempts to draw me into a conversation on politics and the war, 
pulled the bellstring, and supper was in consequence put on the 
table. During the repast, Alvina, whose pale countenance bore 
the marks of painful feelings recently awakened, kept her eyes 
cast down in silence and dejection. Her brother, with an air and 
gesture indicative of fierce pride and an imperturbable firmness of 
purpose, was thoughtfully scribbling with his fork on the pewter 
plate before him. While Wallner in vain exerted himself to get 
the better of his fit of chagrin and ill-humour, apparently still fur- 
ther aggravated by the previous transactions in the adjoining 
room; so that at table, where the master of the house, from a 
professional habit I suppose, was almost the only speaker, and 
that too in his grave and measured pulpit style, the conversation 
was more calculated to lull the company asleep than to enliven 
it, For my own part, an uninitiated spectator as I was of the 
evident mis-intelligence, here so singularly blended with the most 
amicable intimacy, J could not but feel, all along, a very unplea- 
sant and annoying excitement. I sat, as it were, on thorns, and 
heartily rejoiced when the hour of breaking up, at length, 
arrived. 
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We were not long reaching the inn, which was distant but two 
or three furlongs from the parsonage. “ I have still to make 
good my promise of imparting to you the particulars of the busi- 
ness, the transacting of which is the cause of my being here,” 
Wallner began. ‘‘ I know I have but to mention the name of 
Felseck, to immediately recall to your recollection with distinct 
clearness, the image of a mutual friend of ours.’’ 

«Can it possibly be otherwise ?”’ I cried, “‘ since it has not been 
in the power either of time or space to erase that image from my 
soul. He is still frequently, very frequently, the subject of my 
cogitations ; as much so, indeed, as when he was still moving 
amongst us, pursuing the unostentatious and retired tenour of his 
life, constantly pining in secret sorrow, denying himself, with the 
austerity of a cloistered devotee, the enjoyments of youth, for 
which few of his age were more qualified; and yet, how fasci- 
nating was his society! It seems you are carrying ona corres- 
pondence with him. Ah, tell me, what has become of him since 
our last separation?” 

‘* His fate now lays developed before me; a clear light is thrown 
on every thing which, to us used to appear singular and mysteri- 
ous in his pursuits and manner,” said Wallner, as he drew forth 
from his bosom a pocket-book and handed it to me; “In this 
portefueille you will find a faithful detail of our friend’s gloomy 
relations of life, as recorded by himself. To morrow morning we 
will take a walk together, when I shall give you at full, the parti- 
culars which yet remain to be added.” 

We shook hands and retired to our respective bed rooms, I 
proceeded immediately to examine the pocket-book, and found it 
to contain the following series of letters, which take up a period 
of five months, and which, by permission of him to whom they 
were originally addressed, I herewith lay, in their order of con- 
nexion, before my readers. 


M***, February, 1815, 

Dear Wattner.—The hearty and obliging manner in which 
you declare the unalterable interest you take in my fate, cheered 
and comforted me like words of consolation from above. Yet I 
cannot help adding, that your repeated congratulations on the 
considerable legacy that has so suddenly and unexpectedly de- 
volved on me, have been as many stings to my heart. I really 
think you will not easily meet with a person that considers power 
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and wealth less essential to happiness than Ido. Eighty thou- 
sand dollars was the legacy left me by the late Count W * * *, 
who closed his mortal career in the capital six weeks ago. By 
this time, I presume, you will have divined the secret motive 
which formed the basis of the favour and affection he has al- 
ways shown me. I myself have, for several years past, sur- 
mised the real nature of the connexion subsisting between us, 
although I did not the less persist in observing the strictest silence 
on that head, even to you. In those days when I was regularly 
fetched every holyday vacation to his country seat from the board- 
ing school in which I passed my boyhood, I had not, indeed, the 
least idea of any affinity of that sort, but took the expressions of 
fondness which he was in the habit of bestowing upon me, as the 
effects of a capricious partiality which I owed to chance alone, 
and which I turned to my advantage gaily and unsuspectingly, 
giving myself over, in the simplicity of my heart, to the sport 
and recreation which his chateau so amply afforded me during my 
sojourn there. Alas! from those very days it is that I have to 
date the mischief which destroyed my peace of mind for ever. 
The recollection of the dreadful consequences of a juvenile indis- 
cretion of which I was then guilty, ever since pursues me at every 
step, like a tormenting spectre, which no prayer can propitiate, 
no conjuration can chace. Do not however think, that my mis- 
deed, though as yet undetected, has gone unpunished. No! a 
life distracted, fallen out with itself, lingering in a purgatory of 
its own creation without one inward glow to warm, without 
one outward ray to cheer, has all along been my portion; while 
in myself I am incessantly exhibiting a striking example, that ab- 
solute crimes may ,be easier expiated than acts of indiscretion 
and fatuity, for which we are called to account before the tribunal 
of our own conscience only. 

But am I then sure you will feel disposed to class under the 
palliating head of “‘ Juvenile Indiscretions,” the deed which has 
left behind in my heart such a poignant and indestructible sting? 
I am going to give you a scrupulously true and faithful account of 
the event, without omitting the minutest circumstanee. You will 
ask, what induces me all at once to this confession after so long a 
secrecy? Nothing but a faint glimmering of hope sprung up in 
my soul since the acquisition of the legacy; a thought, that by 
the use I purpose to make of it, 1 may perhaps discharge a part 
of the enormous debt, under the burden of which I have been 
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sinking. It has besides matured in me the resolution of at length 
making, from my own account, the friend who so often urged me 
to it in vain, the depositary of my secret pangs and affliction. 
Read and judge. 

The count’s chateau at G* * ® where I was wont, during my 
boyhood, to spend several weeks twice a year, had a very exten- 
sive and magnificent garden attaehed to it, which afforded me a 
inost excellent arena for the exercise and recreations I was allowed 
freely to indulge in. The only drawback on my pleasure was, 
that I had no playmates. The count had not, indeed, absolutely 
prohibited me to associate with the head gardener’s son, ealled 
Ralph, who was of the same age with me; but he had so fre- 
quently been warning me of the boy’s low manners and dissolute 
habits, that I used myself, by degrees, to consider his society for- 
bidden fruit, and would indulge, now and then, by stealth only, 
in something like familiarity with him. By persevering prac- 
tice he had acquired an uncommon, and to me an enviable, dex- 
terity as an archer, and would be roaming for days together in the 
environs, waging implacable war against the sparrows, whose 
heads he regularly delivered into the steward’s office, and received 
the customary reward given for the destruction of those voracious 
birds. 

One afternoon, as I was idly sauntering about in the garden, my 
eyes caught Ralph’s cross-bow, quiver and all, resting against a 
bench of sods. Instinctively, I took hold of it, drew forth an 
arrow from the quiver, placed myself in a shooting attitude, and 
sought with eager looks for an object to aim at. At that very 
instant I heard a rustling in the black-thorn hedge opposite to 
me. <A bird came hopping from one slender bough to another, 
amongst whieh it had built its nest; it was—a nightingale. How 
many times have I stood on that very spot listening with intense 
delight to its melodious warbling, while none of the villagers were 
admitted into the garden during the brooding season! I knew it 
was the same bird, I could not be mistaken. God of heaven! On 
that very same morning I had parted with my last money to a 
couple of peasant boys, as a ransom for some eight or ten beetles 
tied with thread by the legs, in order to rescue them from the 
hands of the young barbarians and restore them to liberty. Until 
that time I never knew what it was to ill use or mutilate any 
living creature from wanton cruelty. What then could have 
possessed me the instant I beheld the murderous weapon? What 
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name shall I give the demoniac appetite, which, on touching it, 
fascinated me, paralised my reason, and drowned within me every 
appeal to humanity? J cannot account for it—a pull of my 
finger, and transfixed by the pointed arrow, the devoted animal, 
which the most ruflian of our species will spare, fell bleeding and 
expiring on the ground before me. 

Quick footsteps were now heard to approach, I threw aside the 
cross-bow and sought a hiding place amongst the adjacent bushes. 
And high time it was; it proved to be the count himself, who, as 
chance would have it, came by the black-thorn hedge, on his re- 
turn from a walk. A single look was sufficient to apprize him of 
the wicked deed that had been perpetrated there, while the well- 
known crogs-bow, still lying on that spot, a damning witness, 
seemed to leave him not the smallest doubt as to its author, and 
he roared out in a fierce and thundering voice for the gardener. 
The terrifed man came running, was loaded by his master, now 
foaming with rage, with the most violent reproach, with the most 
vilifying abuse, and finally charged, on pain of the worst he 
could possibly look for, to let the reprobate immediately be forth- 
coming, and receive fhe punishment due to his heinous offence, 
to serve him as a wholesome memento for the remainder of his 
life. All this passed in my hearing ; and yet—would you believe 
it—I could not prevail on myself to emerge from my hiding 
place, and, bya contrite avowal of my guilt, put a stop, at once, 
to the unjust and grievous treatment the poor trembling menial 
had to sustain from his exasperated lord. Shame and self accu- 
sation, combined with the sordid fear of eventually hazarding, by 
such a step, the count’s affection, and forfeiting for ever the 
good living and merry days at his chateau, inspired me with 
enough of stiff-necked obduracy to resist an impulse, the obeying 
of which conscience so forcibly dictated as an imperious duty. 
Amidst agonizing feelings, I left, at length, my ignominious re- 
treat, strolled about the most secluded purlieus of the garden till 
the fall of night, repenting and deprecating my thoughtless, vile 
conduct, and then sneaked, full of fear and remorse, back to the 
chateau. Exhausted with anger and vexation, the count, instead 
of sitting down to supper as usual, had already retired to his bed- 
chamber, where he was heard to walk up and down for a long 
while with vehement strides. The domestics evinced evident 
marks of ill temper and dissatisfaction, and were putting their 
heads together in a most mysterious and reserved manner, some- 
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thing very important, it seemed, must have taken place while I 
was a solitary wander, tormented by remorse. However, lest I 
should, in spite of me, inform against myself, I abstained from 
making any inquiry, but followed the count’s example, and 
secluded myself in my bed-room, as soon as I could do so without 
looking particular. 

Early the following morning I was attracted to the window by 
a strange bustle and confused talking in the court-yard below, 
where I saw some villagers enter, carrying on their shoulders the 
lifeless and dripping body of a man, whom they had drawn out of 
the river, near the old bridge, as they were going to their labour 
in the fields. It... Oh! the impression of that appalling 
scene will never wear out in my memory. It was the body of the 
unfortunate gardener, who had been turned out of bis place, 
loaded with reproach and disgrace, and who, in the distracting 
embarrassment and grief into which this abrupt change in his con- 
dition had plunged him, and disconsolate at the unmerited de- 
gradation, sought his death in the stream, and there found it. 
Ralph had become invisible since the day before, and all the 
messages sent in pursuit of him came back without success. 
Either his father must have given him a hint to get out of the 
way, (that was what the count suspected, and what aggravated 
his anger) or, which is more probable, he himself, happening to 
hear the violent summons, had come near, and been a secret 
listener to the count’s depunciations, and persuaded that, what 
with the presumptive proof, and what with the indifferent opinion 
the latter entertained of him already, all attempts at a defence 
would be vain, took the instantaneous resolution of trying his 
fortune in the wide worid, having already, on many previous 
occasions, intimated to me, that he had something of that sort in 
contemplation. 

All this was my doing; the doing of a lad of thirteen, who, 
impervious and callous to the most natural sense of moral recti- 
tude, could, from a mean regard to his own interest, suffer the 
guilt of a misdeed, committed by himself, to be fastened on inno- 
cent persons ; who, with steeled and sullen apathy, could allow 
the tragedy, begun before his eyes, to reach that dreadful catas- 
trophe ; in whom the sight of the drowned man’s corpse, it is 
true, excited anguish and despair, and wound up that perpetual 
motion, an accusing conscience, but—whose lips it could not 
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A few days after that catastrophe I left those parts, to return to 
the boarding school, and have never been there since; for the 
count too, who could no longer endure that residence, began to 
make arrangements for bidding adieu to his ancestral mansion for 
ever. The lands on the estate, together with the messuages be- 
longing to them, were precipitately let almost at any rent. The 
chateau was stripped of its furniture, the domestics, who were 
natives of the village, got their discharge, and the remainder of 
the establishment removed to the far distant metropolis, where 
the count continued to reside until his death. 

Here, my dear friend—if, after such a confession, you will still 
allow me so to address you--here you have the key to that sorrow, 
which, as it defies the soothing breath of time, and strikes root 
deeper every year, will not cease to compress and beset my heart, 
until I shall be shrouded in the stillness of the grave. The late 
revolution in my external circumstances, has, indeed, roused and 
spurred ine from my numb and torpid sadness. But it is not the 
sensation of renovated energy that I feel; no, it is a dying per- 
son’s last effort, difficultly wrested from the victorious powers of 
annihilation ; he feels the body is succumbing, and tries to rally, 
once more, the faculties of the mind dissipating along with it, 
that he may make proper dispositions, and signify his last will 
with sense and deliberation. 

To accomplish my design, I intend to set out in a few days for 
G ® * *; from there you sha!l hear from me again. The de- 
ceased gardener left, besides the fugitive son, a daughter, three 
years old, whom, most likely, the minister of the village has been 
induced by the count to take under his care and protection im- 
mediately after her father’s death, There is nothing I desire 
more fervently than to make what reparation I can, at least, to 
the daughter, for my former guilt towards the father; unless an 
opportunity should offer, at the same time, to obtain intelligence 
of her brother’s place of residence. I am perfectly well aware that 
the execution of the design which I contemplate will require the 
nicest circumspection, although it will be impossible for me to 
come to a fixed plan as to the precise mode of acting in this 
affair, until I shall have examined more minutely the relation ot 
things on the spot itself. May no intervening obstacle frustrate 
the attainment of the object I have so firmly and religiously pro- 
posed to myself! 
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G *° ® *, March, 1815. 

{ am confident, dear Wallner, you will dispense with my de- 
scribing to you with prolix and tiresome particularity the feelings 
with which I arrived here the day before yesterday. It happened 
to be a dull rainy afternoon. Nature was still clad in her 
wintry sables, and here and there amongst the dry and stripped 
hedges by the road side, a solitary bramble, with its budding 
leaves, presaged the approach of a more genial season. As in 
the first instance, owing to the raw and rainy weather which had 
prevailed for some time, my journey was impeded and delayed; so, 
when I had nearly reached the end of it, my entrance into the 
village, on the miry and slippery road, from its slowness re- 
sembled more the laborious dragging of a heavily loaded waggon, 
than the light motions of a fashionable calash. The first thing I 
did at the inn was to call for aroom; and rather than excite, for 
the present, people's attention and curiosity by mentioning my 
name, | immediately retired, to recover from the exhaustion I 
felt from the long and fatiguing journey. 

Yesterday I paid the rector a visit, and on making myself 
known, was received by him with such kind heartedness, that I 
had much ado to prevent his perceiving my inward shame and 
confusion. Alvina—that is the name of the young woinan in 
search of whom I came—still resides with him, beloved as his 
own daughter, and is at present on a visit at a neighbouring 
village, whence she is not expected to return till after some days, 
Ralph—only think—is a captain in the British army, to which 
rank he has pushed himself forward on the Spanish Peninsula. 
He is carrying on a lively correspondence with his sister and the 
rector, and expects to be here himself yet before spring to spend 
« few months in his native place, which he left sixteen years ago, 
a poor and forlorn fugitive. 

Such a lapse of time is certainly apt to operate mighty altera- 
tions in men as well as in things. The chateau, heretofore 
enlivened by constant life and bustle, is entirely deserted, and has 
the appearance of a catacomb above ground. The garden, on the 
keeping of which such considerable sums were formerly ex- 
pended, is now a complete wilderness. The seats are dilapidated, 
and lie scattered in mouldering and decayed fragments about the 
ground. Where once there were smiling walks, fragrant and 
shady alcoves, now rank and impenetrable thickets meet you at 
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every turn. The river rustling along betwixt banks overgrown 
with gigantic reeds and osiers, and its bridge threatening to 
fell. . 2. « « « 

But there are, nevertheless, appearances and things, on which 
the metamorphosing power of time can effect nothing. 

I do not know whether I ought to rejoice or to tremble at 
Ralph’s ensuing return. At all events I shall await it, and defer 
my purpose until it has taken place. The gardener’s violent and 
ignominious end has ceased long ago to be the subject of the 
villagers’ conversation. No one any longer touches on the event; 
and even the count’s death, which is still discussed by them, does 
not seem to awaken and refresh in their minds an episode in 
which the latter enacted such a prominent part. His invisible 
repository is apart from the rest in a lone nook of the church- 
yard. No cross, nor any other customary monument, marks the 
spot where he is sleeping. Thither he was conveyed late at 
night, lowered into a hole, without rite or ceremony; and in 
order not to leave the slightest vestige of his memory the earth 
on his grave was made quite flat and level with the ground, 
directly after the burial. ‘How can you wonder at that, my 
dear sir,” the aged minister said, when I signified to him my sur- 
prise at such a vindictive and uncharitable proceeding. “Is it not 
an established rule wherever Christianity is professed, a rule 
founded on very cogent reasons, that a suicide is not to be allowed 
the funeral service to be read over, nor the earth to be raised on 
his grave ?”’ 

At this explanation I withdrew, shuddering, from the chureh- 
yard, and directed my steps towards the adjacent fields, where I 
strolled about for several hours, while a damp mist impreguated 
the atmosphere ; nor didI return to the inn till night-fall, wet all 
through, and shivering with cold. 


G * ® ®, March, 1815. 


Is it the bright cloudless sky? is it the cheerful sunshine 
getting the ascendency after a long course of inclement weather, 
that have wrought this beneficial change in the state of my mind? 
or is the refreshing sensation which pervades and revives my 
innermost being, to be attributed exclusively to my recent 
acquaintance with Alvina? It is singular enough, that when I 
was sitting the other day in the rector’s parlour, impatiently 
awaiting the appearance of his returned foster-daughter, the first 
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the room. 

What a lovely creature! What a contrast, in every respect, to 
that wilfully daring, always rambling, and sporting brother of 
her’s, such as I had known him formerly! Her form, how 
slender and sylph-like; her countenance, how beautiful and 
angelic ; the index of innocence of heart, and ineffable sweetness 
of temper; her dark blue eyes beaming intenseness of soul and 
feeling ; her conversation, how modest and unassuming, yet not 
afiectedly precise; her whole carriage and behaviour betraying 
the highest degree of personal refinement, and mental cultivation. 

I have a great mind to presume that the rector has been at 
work to predispose her in my favour by a preparatory description 
of my person. At all events, she welcomed me with such pre- 
venting kindness and civility, as if she hailed my appearance as 
an auspicious omen that the long wished-for arrival of her brother 
would now also speedily follow. She does not at all treat me 
like a stranger, but like an old friend and acquaintance whom the 
ordinary relations of life had thrown once more in her way after 
along absence; and the air she has assumed towards me, from 
the very first moment of our intercourse, has already ripened toa 
degree of friendly intimacy, the fascinating effects of which the 
more distress and bewilder my senses, the less the tormenting 
conviction of my own unworthiness enables me to reciprocate it. 

« * * 

Unless a miracle interposes itself, this fresh discord in my 
breast, this fierce struggle with myself, this balancing between 
anguish and delight, will totally undo me. But why do I have 
recourse to scrupulous and evasive circumlocution, instead of 
pronouncing outright the plain and simple terms by which, on 
the perusal of these lines, you cannot help defining precisely and 
correctly my present predicament? I seek a retreat to save my- 
self from the frightful phantoms which throng upon me in my 
solitude, like retributive Eumenides, and—— I hasten to her. To 
allay the tempest which rages within me, I gaze at her serenely 
bright and sweetly smiling eyes, and in a moment celestial peace 
calms with her soothing influence, my agitated bosom. She begins 
to talk of days that are gone by, of the dim and almost obliterated 
recollections of her earliest infancy, of the orange trees, beneath 
which she was wont to play; of the green alcoves and hedges ; of her 
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brother the wild archer, his cross-Low lam seized with a horrid 
sensation. A deadly chill congeals my frame, my brain swims 
round, I steal away, and fly, daunted and desponding, to the most 
retired nook, to place my palpitating heart in safety from a be- 
traying conscience. 

It will excite your pity, and perhaps, at the same time call 
forth an involuntary smile, when I name to you the place where 
[ have hitherto succeeded best in restoring a kind of mediatory 
equilibrium amongst the various conflicting feelings by which 
my soul is lacerated. No other than the lofty and secluded 
belfry of the neighbouring church. To the left, straight over 
the village-gables, there is a prospect of the chateau garden, the 
river, and the decayed bridge. To the right, sloping from the 
hase beneath, the separate and excommunicated nook of the 
church-yard. In front of me, the parsonage, and the window 
embowered with climbing vines, at which Alvina usually sits with 
her needle work, and all around me a dusky sepulchral stillness 
which the slow and monotonous swing of the pendulum increases 
rather than interrupts. 

Spring is in fullapproach. The sun penetrates the earth with 
its calid rays, and wheresovever the roving eye strays new and 
eladsome life is manifesting itself. The plants, too, in the 
rector’s garden, which I can entirely overlook from my elevated 
station, begin to expand their buds more and more, and Alvina, 
lured by the mildness of the weather, appears frequently amongst 
the blooming flower borders, where she walks pensively up and 
down, irradiated by the refulgent light of day, whilst I am sitting 
in a cheerless and dreary twilight, amidst dust and cobwebs, 
watching, with mute and breathless attention, her every step, and 
losing myself in a maze of confused and fantastical visions, until 
the machinery close over my head suddenly rumbling a 
hollow and discordant roll, preparatory to striking the.hour, 
startles me, and brings my wandering senses to their rallying 
point again. 





G * * *, April, 1815, 
Dear WaLLNER,—You are exerting all the zeal with which 
friendship is wont to inspire noble souls for the purpose of sooth- 
ing and tranquillizing me about myself. You cherish the con- 
viction that it is obviously the interference of Providence that 
placed me near Alvina, in order to cure my morbid imagniation ; 
VOL. XXVIII,—S. I. AA 
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and the advice you give me not to omit any longer to follow this 
supposed hint from above, sounds very much like a solemn ad- 
juration, pointing at an irrevocable alternative of happiness or 
misery. Whereas, I must tell you that I cannot think without 
blushing, of the profusion of eloquence with which you strive to 
combat my doubts, and to prevail on me to take a serious step. 
I do not rightly know, myself, whether I am to be glad or sorry 
for the present state of things. My relations with the rector’s 
lovely foster-daughter have arrived, by degrees, to that point 
which justifies me in believing that a verbal declaration, courage- 
vusly made, would arrange matters at once between us. Our 
looks meet in mutual intelligence. We walk sometimes in the 
garden, and sometimes in the fields, arm in arm, and press each 
others hands when we part and when we meet again. Now do 
not you think that very considerable progress made, in the space 
of a few weeks, in the denial and hardening of a feeling that 
seemed to have been ailing for years with incurable sores ?———Not 
quite though, my friend, for the delicious charm which in her 
presence refreshes my panting heart is, and will ever continue to 
be, accompanied with a tremor and faint heartedness which 
directly gets the ascendency, and bereaves me of utterance, 
whenever, enticed by the delirium of my entranced senses, I am 
on the point of proceeding to a bolder declaration. 

Yesterday, towards evening, just as Alvina, called away by do- 
mestic duties, had left the garden, where we had during the 
afternoon been amusing ourselves with sowing and planting, the 
rector joined me, and taking familiarly hold of my arm, led me to 
a distant part of the ground allotted for a shrubbery. ‘‘ My deat 
Felseck,”” he began to address me, in the placid and friendly 
tone peculiar to himself, ‘‘ you have laid up a large store of usefu! 
knowledge and possess a feeling heart. But what is more, I 
consider you a man of honour, and have, therefore, the less 
cause of fearing to be misunderstood in bringing forward—as I 
can no longer refrain from doing—a subject on which duty and 
conscience dictate to come to an immediate explanation. Tell 
me, what are your intentions in cultivating a friendship of rather 
an intimate nature with my daughter? Alvina has been brought 
up in plain and simple manners. Ignorant of the wiles and arts 
of what is called the fashionable world, a pious and single dispo- 
position forms the ground-work of her character. The purity of 
her soul reflects brightly and candidly from her eyes, and as guile 
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ind duplicity are total strangers to her own heart, she takes the 
same artlessness for granted in those who know how to win her 
yood graces, and in whom she feels inclined to take a more 
particular interest. Far be it from me ever to suppose you capa- 
ble of entertaining wicked designs of tampering with the maiden’s 
innocence and inexperience, of destroying her peace of mind, or 
taking any advantage of her favour and predilection that is not in 
the strictest unison with the laws of honour and integrity.” 

‘* No, by the all-knowing God! my reverend friend,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I can never be capable of such infamous deception.” 

‘* T readily believe what you say,” he continued, “ and yet, I 
must candidly confess, that this asseveration alone is not sufli- 
cient fully to tranquillize me. We must, without any reserve 
whatever, come to an understanding on an affair which concerns a 
being too dear to my heart that I should persist any longer in 
remaining supinely silent about it. To all appearance, Alvina is 
extremely partial to you. Now Jet me entreat, nay, conjure you 
to well consider what would become of her, should this partiality 
ripen by degrees into a passion which you, the promoter and ob- 
ject of it, do not, for aught I know, mean to return, or if in case of 
a mutual affection, your external circumstances, with which I am 
utterly unacquainted, should put it out of your power to offer the 
object of your choice, along with your hand, the means of a 
genteel and comfortable competency.” 

‘« A dreadful star rules over my destinies,” I replied with the 
full force of inward rankling grief. ‘* What avails it to confess 
to you that Alvina is dearer to me than life? What avails it to 
add, that admitting the case you have mentioned, I have it cer- 
tainly in my power to offer her more than a competency, as 
through the count’s death I am placed in a state of opulence little 
short of absolute independence ?” 

‘* Have I then really been mistaken in you?” the rector re- 
sumed with suspicious earnestness, after having silently eyed me 
for some minutes with keen scrutinizing looks. ‘* Your object 
in keeping up this diligent intercourse with Alvina has been mere 
temporary amusement, while the real right and title to your 
heart were already vested in another person? How fortunate 
then, that my latent apprehensions have led me, aud as I hope, 

yet in time, to take the resolution of procuring myself an eclair- 
cissement of this point !” 

“Qh no,” I said, “ you are entertaining a wrong suspicion 
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I have never hitherto been involved in a love affair with any 
female creature. Never yet have I pledged honour and consci- 
ence that way. They are quite different feelings and consider- 
ations, in a strange contradiction amongst themselves, which 
exercise, in this instance, both attractive and repelling’ power over 
me. My youthful years have passed with me gloomily and cheer- 
lessly. Struggle and suffering have been wy inseparabie compa- 
nions from my sixteenth year, and it seems as if the penitentiary 
task is to terminate with my life only.” 

‘‘ The penitentiary task!’ cried the rector, with surprise ani 
consternation, whilst I, tottering aside, clasped the stem of an 
apple-tree and pressed my glowing cheek to the moist bark. ‘1 
vannot deny,”’ continued he, “ that I have frequently perceived 
grief and dejection on your countenance; but far remote have | 
been from construing them into the heavings of a guilty consei- 
ence. Felseck, what is the name of the false step, the recollec- 
tion of which can weigh so lastingly heavy on your soul? delay 
no longer to confide the secret of your anguished heart to a 
parental friend, whose profession it is to hold out atonement and 
peace, to upraise the afilicted mind, and to fortify and restore the 
soul by tidings of forgiveness and reconciliation. With the un- 
divided strength and fullness of affection I entertain towards you, 
my feelings revolt at deeming you capable of a crime. But be-it 
what it may, the God whom I serve is a God of merey.” 

A flood of scalding tears burst forth from my eyes. My whole 
frame seemed ready to dissolve itself from the fiercely agitating 
feelings of shame and repentance. Overcome by inward contri- 
tion, | threw myself on the old man’s breast, and amidst hysteric 
sobbing, I stammered out all all ‘ : 

The old man appeared to be greatly shocked, nay it seemed to 
me as if he were debating with himself whether he should stay or 
leave me. At length, however, he regained his wonted compo- 
sure, and silently led me a short distance further, while the full 
moon was rising with bright lustre on the horizon. Then he 
stood still and said in a low and solemn voice; “ If the most 
heinous criminal, who, with a mature understanding and full de- 
liberation, suffered himself to be enticed to acts of wickedness, 
may entertain hopes of obtaining remission of his guilt from the 
supreme judge, through the mediatory virtue of a sincere repent- 
ance; why shall the forgiving smile of eternal mercy be withheld 
from a boy of thirteen, who, from thoughtlessness, and let me 
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even say, perhaps from cruelty, committed a deed which would 
have at once heen expiated by commensurate punishment, but the 
consequences of which cannot be laid to his charge, in as much 
as he was least of all competent to ealculate upon them ? 
Nothing, certainly, can be more natural than the grief and sorrow 

which you felt at having been the primary cause of the gardener’s | 
untimely end, though it was, after all, but an unfortunate coin- 
cidence of circumstances which wrought that, for which you, 
in the extreme perturbation of your mind, are inclined to arraigu 
yourself. Be therefore composed, and instead of giving way any 
louger to needless and consuming sorrow, open your heart again 
to the benignant sensations and impressions of existence, and | i 
herewith most solemnly declare that I have discovered, in the very 
reproaches you are heaping on yourself, the most unerring marks : 
of a noble way of thinking, and that I do not deem you a whit the 

less estimable on account of your confession.” 

The thanks I was about to express to him for his kind indul- 
gence and regard expired on my lips. ‘ 

‘** Does any one else know of the secret you have just now been 
confiding to me?’’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘* Besides yourself there is only one friend of my youth, living ; 
far away from here, to whom I have imparted it in writing, two 
months ago.” I dejectedly replied. 

‘* Then let the veil which hides it remain undisturbed for 
the future,” he replied with a slight emphasis. ‘‘ The remem- 
brance of that affair, about the true connexions of which most 
people were at the time studiously left in the dark, is totally lost 
in the district. Alvina herself never knew otherwise than that 
her father, of whom she has but a very imperfect recollection, 
lost his way returning home late at night and was drowned 
in the river. Let us therefore continue to preserve a profound 
and wholesome silence on the particulars. But, above all things, 
{ entreat you to lend a willing ear to the calming arguments which 
I have advanced from the full conviction of my heart, in order 
that you may be, at length, released from your gloomy doubts and 
apprehensions, and once more restored to an unclouded serenity 
of mind.”’ 

Alvina’s summons to supper, sounding in the stillness of the 
evening, put an end to the conversation. I positively declined j 
the reetor’s invitation to step in with him, retired by a back door, 1 
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aud while the mental agitation consequent on the scene that had 
just taken place still subsisted, directed my steps to the neigh- 
bouring church-yard. . 

There is ro doubt of it, he means me well. His were soothing 
consolations holding out atonement and acquittal, such, indeed, as 
may be expected from a sympathising friend, but satisfy me 
they could not. Such were the ideas which obtruded themselves 
on me, as after a few rounds about the dormitory of the fathers 
of the hamlet, I pensively sat down on a tombstone, directly oppo- 
site the separate nook, with my face buried in my hands. Impu- 
tation and guilt! who is eompetent to ascertain the point where 
their reciprocal effect begins if one’s own conscience be not? And 
if we may look to that for an infallible decision, can there be any 
question as to the share I had in the transaction? Am I then not 
tried and convicted already? Juvenile indiscretion !—want of 
understanding and foresight; if these pleas be really of such 
preponderating weight, why does not the judge within, free from 
odious partiality as he is supposed to be, attend to them, and after 
the painful atonement of a contrite spirit, allow the balm of ob- 
livion at length to flow into the frail human breast? He, who 
at the time had seized with a ruffian arm the uman who found his 
proscribed resting place yonder and hurled him into the stream, 
would have forfeited his life to the law, and expiated his crime 
on the scaffold, while the murdered man would have been put 
under ground amidst grief and mourning, and his grave hung 
round with the fragrant tributes of filial and kindred affection. 
Whereas those last honors were denied to him, because, forsooth, 
the arrow from the cross bow killed him only indirectly, and, ac- 
cordingly, there is for me no means either of purging me from 
iny guilt, or of expiation, since for offences of this cast there is 
no visible tribunal in existence. 

The appalling recollection of the sound which just then struck 
my ear, and suddenly frightened me out of those meditations, will 
never leave ne.—The melodious charm which fails not to transport 
every feeling heart with exquisite rapture—the call of love in still 
spring nights—the delight of listening nature ;--the song of a 
nightingale opening in attenuated and mellifluous tones from an 
aijacent bush, it was that filled me with horror and dismay. 
With the precipitancy and agility of a stag, seared from his lair by 
the report of some inurderous weapon, I started from my seat pur- 
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sued long after by the sound as it spread through the air, wafted 
with prodigiously increasing strength as I fled from the tombless 
yrave. 

(To b¢ concluded in our next.) 





LOVERS OF NATURE, 

GoLDSMITH, who bore the same resemblance to Rousseau, that 
Rousseau bore to Tasso, was so eager to behold whatever was 
worthy of admiration in Europe, that, almost without money, he 
travelled overa large portion of France, Switzerland and Germany 
vn foot; and gained a subsistence, as he went along, by playing 
on the flute to the peasants, to whom his good-nature endeared 
him; and to the monasteries, to which he recommended himself, 
by the vivacity and versatility of his genius. Had Goldsmith 
written an account of the scenes he saw, and the adventures he 
met with, it would have been one of the most entertaining of all 
hooks of travel. To the simplicity of Rousseau, and the elegance 
vf Albani, would perhaps have been joined the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of Dupaty. 

Armstrong has signalized his love of nature in many a beautiful 
passage: and Smollet, whose genius was more adapted to the 
ludicrous, than to the elegant departments of literature,—even 
Sinollet, as we may learn from a fine passage in his Ode to Inde- 
pendence, had a taste for rural contemplation ; 


Nature I'll court in her sequestered haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell ; 
Where the pois’d lark his evening ditty chaunts, 
And health and peace, and contemplation dwell. 





Johnson, too, though he wages war against all the pastoral, 
and some of the best descriptive poets, has yet left, in his odes 
and poems, something to the honour of natural taste and beauty. 
Those to the Isle of Sky have passages indicating that peace 
and happiness might be enjoyed among rocks and mountains ; 
and that the shores of the Highlands were worthy even of re- 
turning echoes to the name of Thrale. 

No one was a more ardent admirer of the bolder features of 
landscape than Beattie. His Hermit, his Retirement, and his 
Minstrel, would have immortalized his name, even if he had never 
written his Essay on Poetry and Music. 
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————— 
WORKS OF FICTION. 





In all ages and countries, fictitious composition has been con- 
sidered as holding a distinguished rank among the productions of 
genius. The remotest times present to our notice the inspired 
prophet, and the wandering bard, contributing at once to the in- 
struction and delight of man, by parables and other fabulous 
narratives: nor has this species of writing by any means been 
confined to uncultivated nations, or to a state of society when 
civilization was only in its dawn. The most polished people of 
antiquity had their fictions of various kinds, from the most 
ludicrous and familiar, to the most solemn and dignified ; and 
what nation is there in the present day, possessing any thing like 
ancient refinement, which cannot boast of the excursions made 
by her men of genius in the regions of creative fancy ? 

Mankind have never been accustomed either to express their 
admiration, or in any other way to manifest their partiality, for 
an object, which they have not found, by experience, to be in 
some respects calculated to promote their improvement, or con- 
tribute to their pleasure. It must, therefore, be inferred, that 
the works of the fictitious writer, if composed with skill and judg- 
ment, if illumined by the rays of imagination, if enriched by the 
stores of knowledge, and, above all, if framed with strict regard 
to the dictates of reason and the precepts of virtue, are calculated 
in a high degree te expand the intellect and refine the heart ; and, 
unless we are prepared to impute to the people of former times, 
the absurdity of a groundless and irrational prepossession, we 
must admit, that these, or similar reasons, were the chief induce- 
ments to that attention, and the principal sources of that regard, 
which the fabulous effusions of genius have seldom failed to 
possess. ° 

The superiority of example over precept, in stimulating man- 
kind to the practice of virtue, has become proverbial. Man is 
the creature of imitation. Whatever he meets with, that is at 
all characterized by the excellence of its qualities, he instinctively 
regards as an example which he is called upon to follow. Per- 
haps it would not be calumniating mankind to say, that their 
propensity to imitate is too frequently displayed, even with 
respect to those objects which ought rather to be shaaned. It is 
on this account that both virtue and vice are of prolific nature ; 
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that each has a tendency to multiply itself; that while the one 
purifies, the other corrupts. Hence the benefits of virtuous society, 
and the baneful effects of evil communications, But, inasmuch as 
the principles of virtue or of vice may be disseminated by other 
means than those of personal intimacy, it equally behoves us to 
be cautious in the choice of the works we read, as of the com- 
panions with whom we associate. Now, the various attractive 
and interesting circumstances which are presented to our view in 
fictitious narratives, adorned with all the graces of style, and 
rendered doubly delightful by the artful combination and variety 
of incident, and by the exhibition of characters calculated to ex- 
cite our pity, our esteem, or our admiration, ean hardly fail to 
produce upon our minds amuch more powerful and permanent 
effect, than the more authentic, but, at the same time, less in- 
teresting details of the historian or biographer. How important, 
then, that a species of writing, calculated so deeply to affect us, 
should leave an impression as beneficial as it is likely to be 
lasting ! 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that the circumstances which 
the poet or the novelist feigns, as they never really occurred, 
cannot be regarded as exainples in the same unqualified sense as 
those which men of virtue or talent have displayed for the benefit 
of their own times, and which others have transmitted for that of 
posterity. But, as reason and experience would alike induce us 
to believe, that the fictitious narrative will operate as strongly as 
that which is well attested, and in some instances, perbaps, with 
greater force, for the ordinary purposes of human action, the one 
must be considered as equally important with the other, because 
the effects which it produces are the same in nature, and superior 
in degree. When men are taught by precept, the natural pride of 
the human heart revolts against the dictation of authority, and 
seeks for refuge in that school where instruction assumes. the 
garb of amusement, and where the pupil is flattered with the idea, 
that the information and improvement which he acquires, are de- 
rived from his own observation and discernment, and not from the 
lessons of another. By reflecting on the incidents, by investigat- 
ing and comparing the characters, and by bestowing upon them 
approbation or censure, according .as they appear to be accom- 
plished or depraved, both the judgment and imagination are called 
into exercise ; and the reader is exalted in his own estimation 
by the idea that he is engaged in deciding on the conduct of those’ 
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with whose actions and adventures he is made acquainted, instead 
of receiving, as an inferior being, the lectures of a monitor, 
whose sentiments he cannot presume to question, and whose ad- 
monitions he is hound to obey. The fictitious writer is, therefore, 
generally a greater favorite than the historian, or the philosopher ; 
and, perhaps by pretending to less wisdom, may communicate 
instruction with a more speedy, as well asa more permanent 
effect. The one professes to impart knowledge, and therefore re- 
pulses those who do not seek it; the other professes chiefly to 
amuse, and by that means often insinuates improvement, which 
otherwise might have never been obtained. 

Of fictitious composition there are various kinds, some dis- 
tinguished by their grandeur and dignity, others for their familia. 
rity and ease; some are remarkable for the interest they excite, 
others for the invention they display; by some we are convulsed 
with laughter, by others, dissolved in tears; some soothe us to 
tranquillity, others rouse us to indignation. In short, there is no 
passion or emotion of the mind which these productions may not 
be found occasionally to affect,—often with improvement, and 
always with delight. 

To investigate minutely the various classes of works, which 
have fiction for their basis, would lead far beyond the bounds 
of an essay like the present. A glance isall that can be expected, 
and such is fictitious composition, that a glance will fortunately 
suffice. Works of fiction, well-selected, afford to the mind 
an agreeable and improving relaxation; and, while they tend 
to refine the taste and sharpen the sensibility, they also con- 
tribute to alleviate the cares, to increase the enjoyments, and to 
expand the intellect of man. Every species produces its peculiar 
effect, and the combination of all enhances the pleasure tenfold, 
by the variety by which it enables us to roam. 

The tales and allegories with which several of the British essay- 
ists have been adorned by Addison, Johnson, Hawkesworth, and 
Mackenzie, exhibit such a knowledge of human life and human 
feelings, combined with the most important morality, and display 
such richness of imagination,—sometimes clothed in the greatest 
simplicity, and at others in the utmost magnificence of diction, 
—that improvement and delight cannot fail to attend their perusal. 
In those remarkable fictions, called the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and other Eastern tales of a similar kind, fancy ap- 
pears to have run absolutely wild; the laws of nature are entirely 
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disregarded j every thing gives way before the author’s marvellous 
inventions; magicians and genii are always at hand, to relieve 
princes and damsels in distress, to erect them palaces, to procure 
for them riches, and to transport them, in the twinkling of an eye, 
over all parts of the universe. But, however extravagant these pro- 
ductions are, they display the utmost vigour and exuberance of 
imagination, they present us with interesting pictures of Eastern 
manners, and they abound in lessons of refined morality. In the 
novels of Richardson, though spun out to an almost interminable 
length, the cause of virtue is ably supported ; but though un- 
doubtedly superior in this respect, in all others he falls far short 
of his contemporary and rival, Fielding, whose works at once delight 
and improve us, by the wit they display, the interest they excite, 
and the knowledge they exhibit of human nature. Since the time 
of Fielding, novels and romances have sprung up like the mush- 
room’s spawn, and it is matter of lamentation, that too many of 
them may ‘be justly compared to the poisonous fungus. It must 
however, be confessed, that there are several which do equal 
credit to the talents and morals of their authors, and constitute a 
valuable part of the literature of the country. Some of these, 
it is pleasing to reflect, are the productions of female pens; and 
jt cannot be denied, that such writings as those of Miss Burney, 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, the Misses Porter and Mrs. Hofland, 
deserve what they cannot fail to obtain—the approbation of pos- 
terity,—that of their contemporaries they already possess. To 
the writings of “the Great Unknown,”’ it is needless to advert ; 
his fertile and inexhaustible genius is daily pouring forth its con- 
ceptions with astonishing rapidity; and the public, by their 
eagerness to peruse his works, shew that they are capable of 
appreciating his merits. 

From the discreet perusal of such productions, we can hardly 
fail to derive both pleasure and improvement, in the exercise of 
the mental powers, and the acquirement of useful instruction. By 
some, however, with whom no subject is so clear as not ta raise 
a question, doubts have been entertained, whether fictitious com- 
positions were not inconsisteut with that regard for truth, which it 
js our duty ever to pay ; and whether the cultivation of that branch 
of literature would not be calculated to undermine the stability of 
the moral fabric. An objection so groundless might, it is con- 
ceived, be easily and satisfactorily refuted, if it were necessary to 
enter into a discussion respecting it; but we are fortunately 
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furnished with an undeniable answer, in the example of the ancient 
prophets, and still more of Him who was the object of their 
predictions. 

But, however clear it is, that to employ fiction, as a means of 
profitable occupation to the mind, is not inconsistent with any 
moral principle; it must still be granted, that this species of 
composition, like every other, may be perverted from its genuine 
and proper ends, and may, to very great extent, become pro- 
ductive of the most injurious effects. When the principles, 
which fictitious writings inculcate, are caleulated to weaken our 
sense of duty ; when vice and virtue are so blended, that we lose 
our detestation of the one in our admiration of the other; when 
scenes are depicted which have a tendency to inflame the passions 
and deprave the heart ; and when the brillianey of wit, the glow of 
eloquence, and the excitement of interest, lend their aid in pro- 
moting consequences of so baneful a nature,—then, indeed, may 
they be considered as the pests of society; as propagators of 
moral contagion. Too much care, therefore, cannot be taken, 
to discard all works from which such consequences are likely to 
ensue. 

There are, indeed, some productions, which, though objection- 
able in particular passages, are still, perhaps, good in their general 
effect. Entirely to repudiate these, might be considered an 
unnecessary strictness, because freedom from fault is not to be 
expected in any human work. Their perusal, however, should, 
at all events, be confined to those, whose maturity of judgment, 
and solidity ef principle, will protect them alike from the insidious 
arts of sophistry, and the still more dangerous and contaminating 
influence of unprincipled hints and inflammatory illusions. But, 
from the youthful mind, every thing that has the smallest tend- 
ency to damp the ardour of virtue, should be carefully withheld. 
If baseness and impurity cannot be banished from the world, they 
should, at least, be confined within the narrowest limits. 

It is not, however, sufficient, that works of fiction should be 
carefully selected: they must also be used in moderation. Pure 
as they may be in respect of thvir morality, they will not still be 
found innocuous, if we indulge in their perusal to exeess. If re- 
sorted to merely for the relaxation of the mind, when fatigued 
by its more important labours, while affording us amusement, 
they will improve us too; but if, inverting the order of propriety, 
we make them our business, instead of our recreation, their 
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effects will be injurious in various ways. They will give us a 
distaste for more serious studies, as the indulgence of luxury 
unfits the palate for the relish of plain and wholesome food. If 
the fictions of the poet, the dramatist, or the writer of novels 
and romances, constitute the principal occupation of our minds, 
the details of the historian, and the disquisitions of the philoso- 
pher, will speedily be found tedious and disgusting, and will at 
length be entirely laid aside. Accustomed always to the strong 
excitement of onr feelings,—when they are dormant, we shall 
have no pleasure; accustomed to read witha degree of rapidity 
that forbids reflection,—the mind will become unfit for sober 
thought. By continually dwelling on relations of circumstances, 
which never occured in real life, we are apt to acquire false 
views of human nature. Indeed, by excessive indulgence, those 
sympathetic feelings which form the basis of the will be 
enjoyment diminished by the extinction of the sensibility from 
which they themselves spring. 

But, though it is unfortunately true, that fictitious composi- 
tions are frequently of a baneful, and still more frequently of a 
trifling and useless nature, yet, taken in a general view, as a 
class of literary productions, they cannot fail to excite admiration, 
by the talents which they display, and to attract regard by the 
pleasure which they communicate. If the sons of genius had not 
shewn by their works what the powers of invention are capable 
of effecting, individuals of more limited capacity would never 
have formed an adequate idea of the boundless variety and com- 
bination of incident, which have had their source in fancy only. 
Nor is the judgment of jictitious writers less remarkable than 
their invention. What consummate ingenuity and art do they 
continually exhibit, in so arranging their relation of circumstances 
as to keep alive the curiosity of their readers, till the proper 
period arrives for the developement of the plot, or the appli- 
cation of the moral! ‘That work, of which the end may easily 
and certainly be anticipated from its commencement, clearly in- 
dicates the unskilfulness of its writer, and shews that, whatever 
his learning and abilities may be, they are not of such a nature as 
to qualify him for excelling in this species of composition. The 
distinct delineation, and well-supported preservation of character, 
are also marks of judgment in an author, for which every pro- 
duction of real genius is more or less distinguished, and which 
contribute in no small degree.to the gratification which the 
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reader receives. It is not very generally the case, that works of 
fiction afford much scope for displays of learning, in the strict ac- 
ceptation of that term; and some writers, (Milton and Fielding, 
for example,) have incurred the censure of pedantry, for the 
scholastic allusions and disquisitions which, in their productions, 
are by no means uncommon; but the possession of extensive 
knowledge, both in nature and in morals, as well as of the 
dispositions and manners of mankind, if not absolutely necessary, 
is at all events important, to those who desire that their fictitious 
compositions should combine utility with pleasure. 

It has sometimes been a matter of speculation, why the writer 
of fiction should be able to excite, as he usually does, so much 
more interest in the mind than the historian or biographer ; and 
it does appear a kind of intellectual phenomenon, that the relation 
of what we know to be unreal, should produce a more powerful 
effect than what we have every reason to believe authentic. This 
may, however, be accounted for from the circumstance, that 
fictitious narratives almost always deal in events of an uncommon 
nature, and the occurrence of which, in real life, it would be 
absurd to expect. The representation of these is more interest- 
ing than historical facts, because it gratifies our love of novelty, 
—it takes us into a kind of new creation,—it presents us with 
beings such as we seldom, if ever, meet with in society,—and 
it places them in situations alternately of danger and safety, of 
bustle and repose, of distress and enjoyment,—the accounts of 
which keep our minds ina state of pleasing suspense ; and, by 
agitating our bosoms with hope and fear, with pity and delight, 
kindle in us the liveliest sympathy with the characters of the im- 
aginary scene. ‘Triumphant baseness rouses our indignation,— 
its downfal inspires us with joy; oppressed innocence calls forth 
our compassionate feelings,—its perils excite our anxiety,—and 
its ruin or its rescue, fail not to produce the depression or ex- 
altation of our hearts: on the perversion of talent or power to 
base and unworthy purposes, we look with contempt and detesta- 
tion,—while superior virtue, supported and adorned by in- 
tellectual energy and elegant accomplishment, we cannot fail to 
reverence and admire. Such are the objects which fiction 
introduces: in history, such are more seldom to be found; and 


_ hence it is that it interests us less. That the conjecture now 


offered is not wholly groundless, appears also from this, that when 
which is not often) a real event is distinguished by uncommon 
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and romantic incidents, the pleasures which it imparts resemble 
that which is derived from a fictitious recital. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that in perusing works of fiction, though we know the 
narrative is not true, yet we are continually introduced to persons 
and places, to periods and events, which are described with so 
much precision and minuteness, as to impress upon us a sort of 
temporary belief in the reality of the scene before us, without which 
we could feel no interest, but should turn from the recital with 
disgust. ' 

When it is considered how extensively and how eagerly pro- 
ductions of this kind are perused, it can scarcely be doubted that 
their influence is great on the morals and manners, on the taste and 
character of society. In this point of view, fictitious composition 
deserves the attention of the philosopher, and that it has occasion- 
ally received. Lord Bacon expresses his opinion, that the partiality 
which has ever prevailed for this kind of writing is a proof of the 
yreatness and dignity of the human mind, because it indicates a 
desire of something, that should give to the intellectual powers a 
greater degree of expansion than the ordinary course of human 
events is calculated to produce. Some works of fiction have, 
however, been objected to, either for having no moral at all, or 
such as was comparatively unimportant; and it has, therefore, 
been urged, that mankind could be little affected by the widest 
dispersion of productions, which were so destitute of any direct 
and definite object. In answer to such objections, the critics have 
frequently busied themselves in endeavouring to discover a moral, 
where the probability is, that none was ever intended. With this 
view, much learning and ingenuity have been employed to prove, 
that the Lliad was written for the purpose of exhibiting the bad 
effects of immoderate anger, and that the Acneid was designed to 
shew the beneficial effects of piety to the gods. Critical sagacity 
may probably discover, that these works are adapted to the illus- 
tration of some such sentiments; but, if so, it is far more likely, 
that this is merely accidental, than that Homer or Virgil should 
have written a long epic poem only to enforce some trite maxim of 
common-place morality. The fact appears to be, that works of 
fiction are not usually designed to illustrate any particular prin- 
ciple; but rather, by the influence of their general sentiments, 
to mend the heart, and to improve the understanding, at the 
same time that they afford it an agreeable relaxation. The uses 
and advantages of such productions are, indeed, various ; they 
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exercise the mind, without fatiguing it; they make us familiar 
with the manners of different countries, and different periods of 
time; by shewing us what man is, and what he might be, they 
exhibit the capabilities of human improvement ; by calling the 
passions and affections into action, they tend to awaken the sym- 
pathies of our nature, to excite our benevolence, and to sharpen 
our sensibility : in short, though this species of composition is 
liable to some abuses, the most beneficial results may be expected 
from its cultivation,—when Fiction follows in the train of Truth, 
and when the mirror, which she exhibits to mankind, reflects 
only the image of Virtue. 





THE SPANISH CHARACTER. 


Tue countenance of the Spaniard is noble, his stature tall, his 
walk erect, his deportment haughty: his manner of speaking 
varies greatly ; it is generally grave and solemn, but on points of 
deep interest and feeling, is animated beyond expression. There is 
very great variety in the costume of Spaniards, for the natives of 
each province are readily distinguished by their dress, and, when 
you see an assemblage of men from various parts of Spain, the 
effect is very striking. The market-place of Badajos, which, at 
the time I saw it was crowded with strangers, had all the appear- 
ance of a picturesque, and well-arranged masquerade. The 
ditierent modes of dress, ancient, and not liable to daily changes, 
are, no doubt, the same they were four centuries ago. 

The Estremaduran himself has a brown jacket without a collar, 
and with sleeves, which lace at the shoulder, so that they are re- 
mceed at pleasure. The red sash is universally worn, and a cloak 
is generally carried on the left arm. A jacket and waistcoat 
profusely ornamented with silk lace, and buttons of silver filagree, 
the hair clubbed, and tied with abroad black ribbon, and a neat 
cap of cloth, or velvet, mark the Andalusian. The ass driver of 
Cordova is clothed in a complete dress of the tawny brown leather 
of his native province. 

The lemonade seller of Valencia has a linen shirt open at the 
neck, a fancy waistcoat without sleeves, a kilt of white cotton, 
white stockings rising to the calf, and sandals. Muleteers, with 
their broad body-belts of buff leather, their captains or train- 
masters, with the ancient cartridge belts, and the old Spanish 
gun, were mingled in these groups. 
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- THE MYSTERIOUS FRIEND; 

@ Gale of the South of relann, 





A pscent, thriving man, and well-to-do in the world, was 
Jack Doody, the blessed morning he married Judy Moynihan !— 
He held the land that his fatherand grand-father held before him, 
from time out of mind; andif things went on well—and why would 
not they, for Jack was ever anid always an honest, hard-working 
man?—he hoped to be laid out (waked) on the self same door, 
where all the generations before him, kith and kin, had been 
stretched ; and to die comfortably ulider the same roof, through 
which the rain pouring in without any concernment, had supplied 
Father Loony—God rest his soul!—with the water to baptize 
him. The poor scholar, with his book and slate under his arm 
and his ink-bottle hanging to his batton, was always sure of the 
dry pratie (potatoe) and sometimes even a taste of salt butter, 
with a mug of clobbur milk and a night’s lodging on the settle, 
whenever he called at Jack’s: and he in return, if it was harvest 
time, would give them a day’s help in the meadow; or if it was 
winter, he had a good song and a good story to amuse the gossips 
and to frighten the children. To go into Jack Doody’s kitchen, 
it would do a man’s heart good to see how neat and tidy every thing 
was athand, When the usual “ bologh-year-iv”’* had welcomed 
your appearance, and the low straw-bottomed chair had been 
handed for your accommodation, as the Van-a-thie (woman of the 
house) good-naturedly curtsied “ Maughshadhulahay, shig an 
ish” and the smoke had permitted you to reconnoitre the pre- 
mises, it would be worth a mile of ground to you to see the fine 
blazing fire of bog-deal, the new dresser, with the plates and the 
dishes shining like looking-glassées, old mother taking a shough 
of her dudeen (pipe) by the chimney corner, and the decent settle 
quite handy and convenient to the well-cleaned hearth. 

Oh! if those were’nt the days! and there wasn’t a man in the 
parish,—no nor in the next one, either—more happy and content- 
ed than Jack Doody. He paid his rent regular and his master 
was kind and indulgent. He took his butter to Cork in good time ; 
always got first quality—thanks te Moll who was mighty clever 





* God save you, the general greeting on entering an isich eabie. 
t Be pleased to sit down. 
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about the churn and wonderfully particular about the dairy—and 
he never had a single baste distrained, since the day that he hand- 
led a spade. No one would walk into Killarney of a Saturday or 
a Sunday with a more independent gait, a stouter shilelah, or a 
better frieze coat; and as Molly trudged after him, with her 
shoes in her hand and her stockings in her shoes, to appear more 
genteel when she got among the town's-folk, not a healthier or a 
more likely couple ever crossed Laune bridge, than Jack and his 
wife. But now things were sadly changed. The crops had 
failed, the butter had been charmed, the cows bewitched, and 
nothing less than downright ruination and beggary was staring 
them in the face. And more was the pity, for Jack was a decent 
man’s son, und the neighbours were sorry for his father’s child 
when they saw how cross things were going against him. From 
minding his own farm, he was obliged to seek employment 
abroad, and dig his little potatoe garden when he came back in 
the evening; and ’twas often that Molly had but could comfort 
to give him, when he returned after his hard day's work. 

Now there was a fort * right opposite their little cabin, and all 
the country knew that the “good people” had been seen playing 
and riding at no rate, on a fine moon shiny night, when any 
body that wasn’t mortal blind could see any thing at all, that was 
to the fore. And many’s the queer story they told about that same 
fort; not that Molly ever heeded it a morsel, but cared as little for 
it as if *twasn’t there at all. Well, to make a long story short, 
‘twas near six o’clock of a July evening—the beautiful shades of 
departing sunlight sat upon the earth—and Moll hadn't a potatoe 
skin in the wide world for Jack when he'd come in. The cabin 
was in heat sa thing was tossed thrie-na-helah,t—and 





her very heart was Breaking through the grief of her, not knowing 
what to do —She expecting Jack, every minute ; and though 
Jack was a quiet, easy going sort of a man, for all that he wasn’t 
one who liked to goto bed fasting; and twas well Moll knew 
there would be no ko with him, when he found that there wasn’t 
as much as would feed a kitten before him. With that, she sat 
down outside her cabin door, looking for all the world as if she 
was going to eat up the fort with her eyes, and crying the life out 
of her. 





* A mound of earth vulgarly supposed to be the residence of Fairies. 
¢ Topsy turvy. 
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“Ah! wishathen, is'nt it a hardcase? ’Twill be the killing 
of me! ’—says she to herself ; for who else would the poor wo- 
man talk to, seeing there was no body at all but herself, near 
her?—But, my dear, no sooner were the words out of her mouth, 
than an elegant, grand gentleman jumped out over the ditch, and 
says, as civil as you please. 

“« Molly, my darling!” says he, ‘‘ may be you’d lend a body 
the pot, that’s hanging on the crook there, near the chimbly? ”’ 
(chimney.) 

Molly, who had never seen the gentleman before, didn’t know 
how he had her name on the tip of his tongue, so pat; but having 
always a civil manner of her own, and having had a share of edu- 
cation from her grand mother, who had been nurse down at the 
big house at Grena in the old times, she up and said, “ That will 
1, and welcome!”’—and without more ado, brought it out, for 
‘twas little business she had of it herself, poor woman !—and gave 
it to his honour, who was waiting abroad for it. Before she had 
time to ask a single question, ‘‘ thank ye, Molly!” says he and 
away he took it back to the fort, withas much ease as he’d knock 
down a glass of whiskey. Moll stood for some time standing 
with her mouth open, wondering what it would all mean; but 
she wasn’t long that way, when the gentleman returned with the 
pot, and it all full of meal, and cabbage, and bacon. 

‘“‘Here’s your pot, my good woman for you,” says he, “ and 
I'm mighty thankful for the loan of it. There’s a bit of supper 
for yourself an’ Jack, an’ as long as you say nothen about the 
matther I’ll send you the same every day, with a couple of cows 
in the morning; an’ say nothen, but milk them an’ let them go 
their ways.” 

‘‘I’m mightily obliged to your honour’s honour,”’ says Moll, 
‘an’ ’tis 1 that won't be prayen for your honourall the dear days of 
my life, an’ as long afther as I can draw the breath!” says she. 
‘‘ But may one make so bould as to ax your honour’s name, for 
sure a beautiful name it must be ?” 

“Och! then, Molly, you pinkeen,” says he, ‘don’t be axing 
any of your questions, or may be I'd tell you what you won’t 
like.”—-When Moll, thinking to be very civil, axes his honour 
‘‘ would it be a drop of whiskey he’d have, which Jack kept with- 
in, just to comfort himself of a could morning, when he hadn’t 
time to swallow his breakfast,—poor man !” 

“Arrah! then, is it a fool you’d think me?” says he, “to be 
dhrinken any of your potheen, when ’tis the fine wines I’ve down 
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in my own cellars; but hould your tongue, Moll,” says he, “ an’ 
mind my word, you'll see what you'll see.” . 

By and bye Jack comes in, and "twas he that was fatigued 
enough after the day’s hardship. 

** Turn out the praties, Moll avourneen,” says he; “* for by my 
sowkins, ‘tis hungry I ought to be by this time of night,”—but 
when Moll produced the bacon and cabbage, Jack couldn't be easy 
from the mere wonder of him. He rubbed his eyes to see was he 
awake, and he looked at Moll, and he looked at the table and he 
looked at Moll again, but neither Moll's face nor the table could 
convince him that he was not dreaming. 

**Burn ye ! I see how it is,” says Jack; “sure ’tis sleeping I 
am, for where would I see all the mate if I was in my right 
sinses ?”” 

** You arn't, you onshugh,” * says Moll, rather pet:ed at her 
husband's incredulity. ‘*Broad awake you are as the noon day, 
but ax me no questions and I'll tell you no lies.” 

Jack, like many a better man, compelled to submit to his wife's 
injunctions, was content to enjoy a mure comfortable supper, than 
he had made for some months past, and after a short time, the 
world again began to shew its right side to his face; for the cows 
came regularly to his bawn, the meat to his door, and neither 
he nor Moll were a bit the wiser as to the quarter from whence 
they proceeded or whither they returned. The dairy once more 
could boast its clean floor and sweet pails—half a dozen firkins 
were ready for the road—and fortune bade the old couple again 
cheer up and be glad. Matters were thus improving, when, one 
fine morning, as Moll was sitting down to her spinning-wheel, 
after having arranged the kitchen and put the interior to rights, 
like a tidy woman as she always was, who would walk in but Judy 
Cournane—Pat Cournane’s wife, who lived in the stone house 
over near the church, that was in the old times, but is nothing 
now but a ruin and a burving place. 

“ Morrow, Mrs. Doody !” says she. 

“* Morrow kindly, Mrs. Cournane !” says Moll, thinking what 
brought her, for twas a murdheren long time since she was over in 
that part. ‘* "Tis good for sore eyes to see you,” says she, *‘ for 
you’re grown so grand now-a-days that you would not for the 
world take a step, just if "twas only to ask a neighbour how 
she was |" 





* Idiot. 
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“‘ And no wondher, Mrs. Dondy,’’ said Mrs. Cournane, as stiff 
as a turkey cock, “‘ when ’tis on other people’s goods that you’re 
looking so plump and flaugh-hool.* No wondher, indeed, if I 
have any regard for my kardcther, but that I’m not high-fellow- 
well-met with the likes of you.” 

** My gracious! Mrs. Cournane, and what do you ever mane 
to spake this way, and that before my face?” was the reply; and 
at this rate might they have been going on, for all I know, to this 
very moment, hadn’t Judy Cournane plainly accused her gossip 
of having bewitched her cows. 

‘* For where would you get all your butther and things,” says 
she, “‘and every body knowen that Jack Doody hasn’t a baste of 
his own, on sea or land?” 

This was a home cut to Moll, and as she saw that matters were 
like enough to look serious, she became quite dumbfoundered, 
and thinking that her unknown friend was only joking when he 
cautioned her about secrecy; ‘‘ and how,’’ as she very wisely ob- 
served ‘* will he ever hear that I have tould it; for, sure I am I'll 
never be fool enough to tell him, anyhow?” so she up and told 
Judy Cournane every ha'po’rth about it. 

‘And that’s it!” said Judy, looking wondrous intelligent as 
she heard the narration, ‘‘ Surely he must be a jintleman, who 
is so murtheren good to the poor crathurs. But if I once gota 
peep at him, ‘tis I that would find out who he is—that is, if he’s 
any body at all! ” 

The next day, Moll Doody went, as usual, to milk her cows- 
but bad luck to the one of them came; but just at the time when 
they should have arrived, she heard a great laugh within the 
fort, and a voice saying ; “‘ Ho! ho! Molly Doody you would’nt 
be aisy and do what I bid you. You may follow your own fagary, 
since you'll have it so, and good bye to you, Moll Doody.” True 
enough for the voice, no more meat, no more cows made their 
appearance at her cabin door. Times became bad again; the 
strange gentleman no longer repeated his visit; and she and Jack 
soon found, to their cost, that it was no fun to incur the displea- 
sure of the good people. 





* Fat and full, 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





\ UNIVERSAL PRAYER; DEATH; A VISION OF HEAVEN ; 

AND A VISION OF HELL. By Robert Montgomery. 

\in. Montoomery is already favourably known by his ‘‘ Omnipresence of 
the Deity,” a poem which, though not written in blank verse, differed but 
little in manner and design from the first of those which are contained in 
the volume on our table. The object of both is to exalt our sentiments ot 
the Deity ; to fill us with boundless admiration of his wisdom ; and to 
teach us to beget an humble submission to his Almighty will. The images 
and illustrations which impart a poetical charm to the one, are found quite 
unadulterated in the other, with this advantage, that they appear some- 
what out of place ina prayer. But Mr. Montgomery is one of those de- 
vout persons who pray without, at least, @ personal motive: he solicits 
the interference of the Omnipotent on no trifling oceasion ; he only begs 
for a perpetuation of that sublime whole, the contemplation of which ap- 
pears to have filled his soul with holy awe and pious reverence. 

The second poem in the volume is of a different character: the poet 
sings the woes of death ; and the ruthless king of terrorsis presented to us 
in every variety of form: at one time he revels in the form of pestilence ; 
at another he disguises himself in the lectic of consumption ; and anon he 
stalks abroad amidst the woes of war. In this there is little originality ; 
but in Mr. Montgomery's manner of treating the subject.there is much 
novelty. A poetical melancholy diffuses itself over the page; and a 
mournful cadence, not unbecoming the occasion, seems to fall upon the 
eur 43 we peruse the story of those who fall beneath the hand of unrelent- 
ing death. The sound indeed appears but as an echo to the sense; and 
each little picture of sadness is worked up with an effective delicacy which 
none but a master hand could bestow. The following picture breathes a 
tenderness which finds its way at once to the heart. 


‘« Ne’er since creation out of Chaos roll'd, 
With all the bloom of young existence fresh 
Around her, bath more glorious night sublimed 
The world, than that which beautifies her now. 
The stars like ruminating spirits walk 
The mellow sky, from whence the queenly moon 
With a maternal aspect, eyes the earth, 

Tranced into dreamy stillness by her smile ; 

No, not a breeze or bird is on the wing ; 

The shy sweet flowers have shut their dewy lids, 
And distant trees, upon the dark-brow’d bills 
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Like shadowy sentinels are ranged.—And now 
The reign of heart-romance ! the lulling hour 
W hen aspirations from the charmed heaven 
Suffused, awake the high-toned mind with thoughts 
Of wonder, yet divine: but see! beneath 
Yon hill, down where the wrinkled brooklets flash 
In liquid revelry, the mighty deep 
Lies bare unto the moon ; and on her breast, 
In swan-like glory glides a white-wing'd boat, 
Calm as a cloud along its blue career. 

** Within, like beings from a purer sphere, 
A youth and his confiding maiden sit, 
Her yielding waist environ'd with his arm 
Above them,—beautiful the starry dome ! 
Beneath, nought but the sighing of the waves 
Woke from their slumber, or th’ harmonious swell 
Of tide—the panting of the world’s great heart ! 
Breaks in the pleasing calm: oh, lovely pair ! 
Warm is the gush of young affection ; sweet 
The overflowing of affianced hearts, 
Each into each with holy rapture pour'd ; 
Now is the spring-time of the soul, whose bloom 
Is love, ne’er felt but once, and ne'er but once 
Enjoy’d! On would ye float forever thus 
O’er moonlight seas, in one immortal bliss, — 
Silence—the language of delighted hearts. 

«« And hast thou, Curse of the primeval crime ! 
On one of these thy vulture glances fix’d? 

Shall knells of death moan heavy on the wind, 
W hen marriage-peals, like merry voices, should 
Resound and revel o’er the village spire ? 

Alas! for every age there is a grave, 

And youthful forms as oft as hoary heads 

Are pillow’d there.—Thou loved and loving one! 
From the dark languish of thy liquid eye, 

So exquisitely rounded, darts a ray 

Of truth, prophetic of thine early doom ; 

And on thy placid cheek there is a print 

Of death,—the beauty of consumption there. 

‘«« Few note that fatal bloom ; for bless'd by all, 
Thou movest through thy noiseless sphere, the life 
Of one,—the darling of a thousand hearts, 

Yet in the chamber, o’er some graceful task 
When delicately bending, oft unseen, 
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Thy mother marks thee with that musing glance 


That looks through cunning time, and sees thee stretch'd 


A shade of being, shrouded for the tomb. 

A year hath travell’d o'er the sea of time ; 
And now the shadows of the grave grow dark 
Upon the maiden ; yet no mournful wail, 

Or word abrupt, betrays unlovely thoughts 

Of gloom and discontent within ; she dies 

As gently as delicious sound ; not false 

To present scenes, and yet prepared to die. 
Beautiful resignation, and the hopes 

That well from out the fountain of her faith, 
Have breathed around her a seraphic air 

Of wither'd loveliness. The gloss of life 

And worldly dreams are o'er; but dewy Morn, 
And dim-eyed Eve, and all the inward gleams 
Of rapture, darted from regretted joys,— 
Delight her still: and oft when twilight comes, 
She'll gaze upon the damask glow of heaven 
With all the truth of happier days, until 

A sunny fancy wreathes her faded cheek :— 
‘Tis but a pleasing echo of the past, 

A music rolling from remember'd hours. 

The day is come, led gently on by death ; 
With pillow'd head all gracefully reclined, 
And grape-like curls in languid clusters wreath 'd, 
Within a cottage room she sits to die; 

Where from the window, in a western view, 
Majestic ocean rolls.—A summer eve 

Shines o'er the earth, and all the glowing air 
Stirs faintly, like a pulse; against the shore 

The waves unrol them with luxurious joy,— 
While o’er the midway deep she looks, where like 
A sea-god glares the everlasting sun 

O’er troops of billows marching in his beam !— 


From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, her eyes 


Are lifted, bright with wonder and with awe, 
Till through each vein reanimation rolls ! 

‘Tis past ; and now her filmy glance is fix’d 
Upon the heavens, as though her spirit gazed 
On that immortal world, to which ’tis bound : 
The sun hath sunk,—her soul hath fled without 
A pang, and left her lovely in her death, 


_ And beautiful as en embodied dream.” 
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In this there are many fine touches of the pathetic: the images and 
metaphors are highly poetical, and the author has shewn himself alive to 
those fine feelings, without being imbued with which, no one can be a poet. 
Mr. Montgomery, we hear, is yet in his minority: this must be his apology 
for many little inaccuracies, which time will enable him to avoid. As it 
is, he must be allowed to take a conspicuous place among his cotemporary 
bards. 

“‘The Vision of Heaven,” and ‘ The Vision of Hell,” appear to have 
been suggested by some recent poems: the subjects do not readily admit 
of poetical embellishments ; and we question if Mr. Montgomery, in hi: 
‘« visions,” saw any thing worth recording. 








THE ETONIAN OUT OF BOUNDS; OR POETRY AND PROSE. 
By Sir James Lawrence. $3 vols. 

Turse volumes are the production of a gentleman who, wanting taste 

and talent, seems to have written poetry and prose simply because he 

wanted employment. His taste is not at all suited to the present genera- 

tion ; and certainly his volumes possess no attraction whatever for the 


gentler sex. 


THE SPY UNMASKED; OR MEMOIRS OF ENOCH CROSBY, 
alias HARVEY BIRCH. By H. L, Barnum, 

Tues is an American work, reprinted in this country, which purports to 
give a memoir of Enoch Crosby; the original, it appears, who sat to Mr. 
Cooper, the transatlantic novelist, for the interesting portrait of Harvey 
Birch, in his story of the “ Spy.’’ For its authenticity, we, of course, 
cannot vouch ; but whether truth or fiction, the reader cannot fail to reap 
amusement from its perusal. 


LIFE IN INDIA; OR THE ENGLISH IN CALCUTTA. 5 vols. 
Iw this work, a kind of descriptive novel, much information respecting 
India is conveyed, in a very pleasing and very lively manner. ‘The plot 
has but little to recommend it, but the pictures of Calcutta life which are 
furnished so abundantly throughout the three volumes, have about them 
all the freshness and charms of novelty. 


RIENZI; aTragedy. By Miss Mitford. 
Tue impugners of female intellect are becoming every day less loud in 
their calumnies ; and itis gratifying to find the first poet of the age paying 
the homage of his admiration to the sweet and delightful muse of Mrs, 
Hemans. Miss Landon has long since won the applause of the critics ; 
and Miss Mitford has had the honour to write the best acting tragedy 
which has been produced for several years. This is no small praise: she 
has had for competitors men of undoubted talent and poetical taste ; but 
none of them have submitted a tragedy to the public which merited the 
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success which has deservedly been awarded by an intelligent audience to 
“ Rienzi.” We were delighted with its representation, and were no less 
pleased with its perusal. It will, we have no doubt, continue long a fa- 
vourite at the theatre, and we are sure it is calculated to communicate 
equal pleasure in the closet. The plot is to be found in Gibbon’s History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; and Miss Mitford, in the 
character of Rienzi, has adhered to her authority. 

‘** Though stained with much ambition, he was one 
Cf earth’s great spirits.” 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1829, 

Tar late hour in the month at which these splendid little gems began to 
make their appearance in the market, precludes us from doing more than 
giving a cursory glance at their embellishments. As far as we can judge, 
they have increased not only in number but in value: the pictorial de- 
partment shows the benefit of honourable rivalry ; aud perhaps nothing is 
likely to do more for the arts in this country than the patronage which is 
so laudably and so deservedly bestowed on these Christmas presents. As 
we cannot, however, at this moment particularize their individual beauties, 
we shall abstain from further notice of the plates until our next. 

The literary department also appears to have undergone improvement. 
All the talent of the day, with the exception of Moore and Campbell, seem 
to have been put in requisition ; and of course a great variety and varied 
excellence is the consequence. For the reasons already advanced, we 
can do no more this month than refer to the oldest and most popular of 
the Annuals, ‘‘ The Forget Me Not.” We have been so pleased with its 
contents from the slight glance we have given, that we cannot forbear ex- 
tracting the following eastern apologue on the “ Beauty of Women,” It 
is from the pen of Mr. Hogg. 

** And Sadac said unto Ismael, the son of Berar, ‘ Wherein consists thy 
great happiness? Of all the men | ever beheld thou seemest to me to have 
the least cause of rejoicing, siuce thou hast Jost a limb, an eye, and a hand, 
and moreover thou art poor, and hast none of the enjoyments of life.’ 

** And Ismael said, ‘O my prince, it is because thou hast not learned 
to discern wherein the enjoyment of life consists, 

‘*«¢ T cannot for my life perceive wherein it consists,’ said Sadac, ‘ unless 
it be in deprivations, which are contrary in their nature to happiness. 
Tell me one of the chief enjoyments of the heart.’ 

‘* And Ismael said, ‘ The highest enjoyment of which my frail nature is 
capable, has been. the endearments of one beloved object—in the society 
of Abra, my beloved wife, my only spouse, and darling of my heart. She 
has proved to me the light of my soul, my crown of rejoicing, my stay and 
comfort in affliction, and the affectionate sharer in all my joys and sorrows. 
Ismael, the son of Berar, has had no earthly felicity that can be compared 
with the love and society of that beautiful, blessed, and divine creature.’ 
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** And Sadac marvelled exceedingly, and he said, ‘I have thirty and six 
wives,and seventy and twoconcubines,the most beautiful women in the world.’ 

‘* But Ismael said, ‘ Shouldst thou covet and take her from me, thy 
servant's chief happiness in this world would be extinct.’ 

‘But Sadac swore unto him, that though he admired her ever so 
much, yet would he not deprive him of what he held so dear. ‘ For ! 
have sufficiency of female beauty already,’ added he ; which when thou 
seest thou shalt acknowledge.’ And he led the lame Ismael away to the 
apartments of the women, and caused every one of them, amounting to 
more than a hundred, to pass by before him, and to unveil themselves. 
‘they were all beautiful as roses, for they were from beyond the river, and 
fair of complexion. And Sadac said, ‘ Thou seest how lovely they are ; 
wouldst thou not exchange thine Abra for any of these ?’ 

‘¢ And Ismael answered and said ‘ No, prince; I would not exchange 
my Abra for any of these, nor for all, though beautiful they are, which | 
deny not, though thou shouldst add the wealth of Cathema to boot.’ 

“* And Sadac marvelled greatly, and said, ‘ O Ismael, let me see this 
wonder of my dominions, whose beauty, single and alone, can ravish and 
delight of man, and render him completely happy from year to year.’ 
And Ismael did as his prince and ruler commanded, and he brought his 
wife, and she stood before Sadac the son of Azor. And Sadac said, ‘ Is 
this thy wife, even thy beloved Abra?’ And Ismael said, ‘It is.’ 

** And Sadac lost all power, and fell from his seat down upon the floor of 
his pavilion ; but it was not with love for the wife of Ismael, but with 
laughter with the style of her beauty. 

“* And Sadac laughed seven days and seven nights at the beauty of Abra, 
the wife of Ismael. 

“ And Ismael said, ‘ Far be it from me to mock my prince, or to tell 
him any word that is not downright truth. I agree with him, that without 
beauty there can be no happiness with woman ; but of female beauty there 
are many kinds. and degrees; as many as in the whole range of nature 
besides. There is one beauty of the flowers of the field, another of the 
storms of heaven, and another of the sun shining in all his glory and 
strength. So in woman there is one beauty of the skin, and another of 
the soul ; but the one is as superior to the other, as the sun shining in his 
glory and strength is to the short-lived and fading flowers of the valley. * * 
Thou, O Sadac, seekest only for selfish gratification, deeming that 





there happiness is to be found. How certain the event that thon wert 


tu be disappointed! So shall all those be who expect to find true 
happiness in the pleasures of sense and vanities of time. But I have 
sought and found a union of souls that began in youth, has strengthened 
with age, and will continue to improve and brighten for ever and ever.’ 

‘* And Sadac went home into his house, heavy and concerned, and he 
said unto himself, ‘ [ would instautly go in search of that union of souls if! 
wist what it was.’ ” 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION, 
FOR NOVEMBER 1828. 





WALKING-DRESS. 

A press of stone-coloured gros-de-Naples, with a broad hem 
round the border, turning down with points, and headed by an- 
other row of points which stand upward. Each row of these 
ornaments is bound round the points with a narrow rouleau. 
The body is laid in small plaits, and made partially high, with a 
double frill round the neck, pinked, and of the same colour and 
material as the dress, under which is worn a fichu of fine India 
inuslin, surmounted bya double French ruff of lace; and fastened 
in front by a small bow of riband. A sash of white riband with 
coloured stripes, encircles the waist. A bonnet is worn with this 
dress, either of celestial-blue or sea-green gros-de-Naples, as best 
suits the complexion; it is trimmed with scrolls of the same 
colour and material as the bonnet, and lemon-eoloured riband, 
edged with pink. The strings float loose. 

EVENING-DRESS. 

Over a white satin slip is a dress of blue crape, of a very pale 
tint, with two rows of ornaments round the border, ingeniously 
finished by delicate needlework, representing vine-leaves. The 
corsage is plain, with a pointed zone of blue satin; the sleeves 
short and full, with a lace frill round the arm; and, at the shoulders 
are cleft mancherons, embroidered at the edge in a slight pattern. 
A very narrow tucker of blond surrounds the bust. The hair is 
arranged in a very novel manner round the face; it, certainly, 
has rather too much the appearance of the large curls, so lately, 
and happily, grown out of favour; but it is not composed of curls, 
neither are the light puffs of hair, which are almost transparent, 
from their yossamer arrangement, disproportionably large, except 
just above the forehead, where they represent a dignified elevation, 
accordant with full dress; and they are, in fact, only two light 
puffs formed from the longer tresses, and are so beautifully 
divided by pearls, and a splendid diadem ornament of the same 
valuable materials, that no other mode of dressing the hair would 
have appeared so well. ‘The whole is crowned by a superb plume 
of white ostrich feathers. The ear-rings are of wrought gold, and 
the necklace of opal. The bracelets of white enamel and gold. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

However charming are now the environs of London, and how- 
ever beautified, and improved in its sanative air, may be the metro- 
polis itself, yet the mania for absenteeism still prevails : excursions 
to the continent, and long sojournments in distant counties yet 
continue, and we scarcely dare to indulge the hope of seeing the 
town well filled by the higher orders of society till November, 
and a great part of December, however cold and gloomy, shall 
have passed away. 

But fashion is not quite in that undetermined state as she was 
the two last preceding months; her votaries begin to think of 
winter costume, and the dress-makers and milliners are occupied 
in preparations for the gelid season. 

In the balls which lately took place in the country, the simpli- 
city of style which marked the little rural dance was done away, 
and the dress was more similar to that of a bal paré. The 
favourite costume was of flock gauze, with two broad flounces of 
rich blond round the border. Many young ladies on these occa- 
sions wore also dresses of plain tulle, with draperies of blond, 
gracefully ornamenting the skirt, though lightly ; the waist con- 
fined by a sash of broad riband, shaded in various colours. 
Fichu pelerines, trimmed with broad lace, and pointed, the point 
behind confined under the sash, are very fashionable. Dresses of 
gros-de-Naples for home costume will be of dark colours, they 
now have seldom any other ornament round the border than one 
very broad hem; when such gowns are worn in half dress, there 
is generally some little ornament over the head of the hem; such 
as a row of embroidery, or a Greek pattern, in silk braiding. 
Chintzes are yet worn in morning deshabille. The sleeves of 
almost all dresses are generally @ da Marie. and the trimmings at 
the border of the skirts consist chiefly of one or of two broad 
flounces, headed according to fancy. 

Bonnets of gros-de-Naples are very fashionable. They are 
trimmed round the crown with long puffs of broad riband, striped 
in various colours; these ribands, though rendered gay in appear- 
ance by this diversity, are of rich texture, and well adapted to 
the approaching winter. A riche of blond is a favourite ornament 
at the edge of hats; bonnets have already appeared not only of 
watered gros-de-Naples and satin, but also of satin and velvet 
mixed together, and these last mentioned are black: they are 
close but not very long at the ears. Straw and Dunstable bonnets, 
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large, close, and very simply trimmed, yet continued to be worn — 
in the morning walks; they were lined with coloured satin 
generally of a dark tint, but not dull; veils are very general; but 
flowers are seldom seen on hats and then only in carriages; this 
is as it shonld be; nothing so much marks the gentlewoman as a 
retired and simple attire for walking. 

The hair is now well arranged; the large and monstrous curls 
which used to surround the face, while they disfigured it, are 
totally done away; the corkscrew ringlets, so well adapted to 
young faces, but to them only, have now succeeded, and seem to 
present again to our view the beauties of the Court of Charles II. 
Ladies of riper years arrange their hair very often @ la J/adonna, 
on the forehead, while a few light ringlets ornament each temple ; 
this is a very becoming and graceful fashion, both to young and 
old; and there are some of the former, who do not look well 
with too great a profusion of corkscrew ringlets ; especially if 
the face is thin and pale. The dress hats are made of crape and 
blond, and are ornamented with short white feathers ; with this 
head-dress the half Madonna style we have just described dues 
not look well; and the hair in fall clusters of curls on each side 
the face is the only way in which it can be becomingly arranged 
under a dress hat; there is now so charming a diversity in fashion, 
that proviged a lady does not quite lose sight of the reigning 
mode, she is at free liberty to wear what best suits her features. 
The bérets and turbans are immensely large; and thereby obscure 
the beauty of the hair, if ever so well arranged; they are worn in 
every style of dress; a plume of marabouts, or a few aigrette 
feathers rendering these head-dresses fit for the evening party. 
The autumnal cap, formed of fine lace, with a coloured caul of 
gros-de-Naples, is a charming coiffeure for home dress; it is 
trimmed with bows of gauze riband, with rich satin stripes, the 
colour of the caul; these caps are expected to prevail much this 
winter. 

The silk pelisses and cloaks are numerous; particularly the 
latter; the former are of very unobtrusive colours, such as milk- 
chocolate, fawn, and Egyptian-sand; they are made very plain, 
fasten close down the front, from the throat to the feet, and have 
all that comfortable appearance which first distinguished this 
judicious out-door garment, on its first introduction into this 
country. The mantles, or cloaks, appear all new, and, if they are 
so, there will be but little novelty in this kind of envelope to be 
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recorded at present; they have arm-holes, and triple pelerine- 
capes ; those for evening parties and the theatres have a hood, 
instead of capes; which, for those ladies who wear no cap or 
turban, can be put on the head, and serve as a capote against 
the aight air. Scarfs and square shawls of cachemire, are fre- 
quently worn over high dresses of poplin or gros-de-Naples. 

The colours most admired will be puce, myrtle-green, ethereal- 
blue, Hortensia, milk-chocolate, and Egyptian-sand. A favourite 
colour for cloaks, is slate. 

Hair in front continues to be dressed in full light curls, divided 
in the centre. The bows are arranged high and brought more 
forward on the summit of the hair, with a pearl comb, the whole 
surmounted with a plume of fashionable feathers. Invented by 
J. Colley, 28, Bishopsgate Street. 


MOURNING FOR THE QUEEN OF WURTEMBURG. 

Court mourning, according to the letter of it, as issued from 
the Lord Chamberlain's Office, is now only observed by the 
nobility who are continually found in the presence of royalty, or 
who reside in the precincts of the palace. As the former usual 
period stated for these outward testimonies of a nation’s love, 
have been considerably abridged hy our gracious Sovereign, in 
order to forward the interests of trade, particularly as it regards 
the general mourning, we have left it to our readers to refer to 
the order for the etiquette of full dress. General mourning is of 
so heterogeneous a nature, that we will not undertake to explain 
it; it is black, to be sure, at first, but without awaiting the order 
of change, it very soon becomes mere fancy mourning: we have, 
therefore, as will be seen in our monthly statement, confined 
ourselves to the fashions likely to be most in vogue this winter. 

MODES DE PARIS, 

We have been asked why our Parisian correspondent has not 
spoken of the late balls at Ranelagh; it is, we are well assured, 
because they have been less in vogue than they were the preceding 
year. 

It is not only at balls, but even at waltzing that the petticoats 
are so extremely short, that the Parisian gentlemen cry shame on 
them: never were seen before so many short, coloured petticoats 
with long-waisted white canezous. Striped Indian silks of every 
colour, have lately appeared ; those most in fashion, are lemon- 
colour, striped with blue, or the green of the aspen-leaf with 
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bright rose-colour. Lilac is the favourite colour for evening 
dresses. A dress of plain tulle over white satin, with a dress 
flounce richly embroidered, is a beautiful costume, either for the 
ball room or the evening party. Another favourite dress for the 
evening is of watered gros-de-Naples, the colour a bright rose ; 
with a flounce in festoons ; and for a fall dress party, a Palmyrene 
dress embroidered with silver; this dress is white, and trimmed at 
the border with a pointed bias of white satin; between each point 
is a bouquet worked in silver. Dresses of coloured cot-pali are 
much admired ; they are bordered with one flounce, on which is 
an Egyptian design, formed of white silk, round braiding. 
Shawls of cachemire when the weather is chilly, and those of 
Chinese crape when it is mild, are more general as out-door en- 
velopes than either cloaks or pelisses ; the latter, however, begin 
to make their appearance. One has been seen on a lady recently 
inarried, and was of celestial blue gros-de-Naples, surrounded with 
an embroidered wreath of small flowers of a very dark blue shade ; 
the throat was encircled bya blond ruff. A lady who gave a public 
breakfast to the bride and others, wore a pelisse of white organdy, 
edged round with a garland of the little blue hedge-flower, called 
‘‘ Forget me Not.” The pelisse was tied round the waist with a 
very broad blue satin ribband, the ends of which descended to the 
knees ; the sleeves were 4 /a religieuse, and were confined at the 
wrists by bracelets of turquoise stones. The hats and bonnets 
most in favour are blue; and when ornamented either with 
feathers or flowers they are also blue. <A hat of gros-de-Naples, 
lined with lilac, and ornamented with white and lilac daisies, has 
been seen on the head of a lady of rank; the riband which 
formed the puffs and strings was of white gauze with lilac spots. 
There are seen hats in the most famous Magasins de Modes where 
the brim is of coloured satin, and the arm of black velvet; and 
vice-versa ; those with black velvet brims and coloured satin 
crowns. A bonnet of white satin, with a white veil of blond is 
much admired for the carriage or the public walks; where has 
heen lately seen a satin hat, the colour of the bird of Paradise, 
lined with blue, and ornamented with the tips of seven feathers, 
Some white satin bonnets are embroidered at the edge of the 
brim with silks of various colours. A new material for hats is of 
bird of paradise yellow satin, with black oval spots joined to each 
other, forming a chain work; the brim is bordered by a double 
réche of black tulle, and the crown trimmed with puffs of black 
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riband edged with blond. The newest bérets are of blue and 
silver tissue ; they are fringed in broad stripes, and between the 
silver stripes are Greek crosses. Silver bands and blue and white 
feathers adorn these bérets; the caul is formed in treillage work, 
and discovers the comb or other ornaments which may be on the 
hair. It is finished on the left side by a point, which, after 
taking a spiral direction is terminated by two acorn tassels which 
fall over the shoulder. A dress hat of blond, with a weeping 
willow feather formed of white and pink marabouts is an admired 
coiffeure for an evening dress; as is a béret ornamented with 
feathers of various shades of green. Simall caps of coloured 
gauze, ornamented with a broad border of blond, turned back, 
and bows of coloured gauze riband, form a favourite head dress 
for home costume. Caps of English point lace are an iniis- 
pensable head dress for the deshabille of a fashionable lady. <A 
very favourite dress hat is of white crape, ornamented with « 
plume of rose-coloured marabouts. The greater part of the 
bérets now worn are extremely wide and flat on the crown; they 
have a large rosette of riband placed on each side in front; 
and when of crape or gauze, the béret is plaited in bias ; between 
every third plait is a point of satin, and on the left side is some- 
times fixed a branch of geranium, or of palm leaves. 

The colours most in favour are blue, rose-colour, green of 
every shade, lilac, Swedish blue, aspen-leaf green, and lemon 
colour. 





FUR DRESSES, 

The most polished people of antiquity were unacquainted with 
those dresses which are now considered so comfortable and be- 
coming. It appears they were ‘first introduced in Rome by the 
Goths ; subsequent to the Christian era; for in the third century 
laws were enacted against fur dresses by the legislature and some 
of the holy fathers inveighed against them as immoral. Laws 
against fashion, however, have always been impotent; and though 
the penalty was increased by the emperors of the Western Em- 
pire, the use of furs continued to be fashionable. In the early 
ages the furs were died red, and at every court they formed the 
state costume of the family, and in a little time that of the richest 
nobility. In particular the mantle, cotes d’armes of the knights, 
which they drew over their cuirass or harness, was bordered with 


the costliest furs. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


LINES TO—— 
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To thee, dear dad, I tune this lay, 
[ would that it were sweeter; 

! know, (if critics say I prose) 
My subject, can’t be meeter. 





To thee, how grateful beats my heart, 
While memory’s repeating 
How many, many times I’ve proved 
, Thou had’st no heart—for beating. 


Example taught me pity, and 
‘ The helpless help to render, 

And not by scourge and stripe, as some 
: Whip pigs, to make them fender! 


Years, years have past since but a brat 
I clung about thy knee, dad, 
And if I quickly grew, ’twas thou 





J That mad’st so much of me, dad. 

When wrongs aroused thine anger just, 
And rage made others flee, dad, 

; I ran, and nestled in thy breast— 


’Twas always calm to me, dad! 


Nurse, tutor, kind adviser all, 
i (Tis not the lot of many!) 
I felt I was thy son, and thou 
Wert mine, whene’er ’twas rainy ! 


, Tho’ grown up now to manhood, when 
Some cares mix with my joy, dad, 
You call me your Hope’s anchor—yet 
I fee I'm still your boy, dad. 
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Oh! may (if I should e’er be caught 
In Hymen’s fetters fast, dad,) 

Some little cub, upon thy knee, 
Recal the happy past, dad. 


But hold! I know the very thought 
Of wife, will raise thy fears, dad. 
I'm sure you'd wish me happy days, 


And wish me two long gans, dad! 
6 *” * * 


When Death shall bow thine honoured head 
Quite gray with time and cares, dad, 

On thy fresh grave may some one find 
One of thy straggling heirs, dad! 

Oet. 5, 1828. A. CrowQvuiLt 





THE JACOBITE’S HYMN TO THE WHITE ROSE. 
() ruov pale snowy rosebud, though rent and laid low 
bv the rude hand of pow’r, in the day of despair, 
Yet thou still in the breasts of the loyal shalt blow 
Full as lovely, as fragrant, as fresh and as fair. 
Though our bosoms no longer may glow with the dream 
Of royalty righted and exiles restored, 
Yet still they swell with the rapturous theme, 


Of the faith they long cherished, the prince they adored ; 


And still they in silence may weep o’er the woes 
Endured by the chieftains who bore the White Rose. 


Scattered darkly in blood, on Culloden’s dire plain 
Thy pale maiden blossoms were crushed by the foe, 
And thy best and thy noblest fell bravely in vain, 
In the dread scene of slaughter laid low. 
And in that mournful, fatal stream, 
Which flowed upon Culloden side, 
Thy hope’s last, faintest, glimmering beam 
Was quenched in the crimson tide, 
And perished in its gloomy close, 
The glories of the Snowy Rose. 
With that deep thrilling interest where pleasure and pain 
Contend in the bosom and struggle for sway, 
We muse on the emblem of loyalty vain, 
And sigh o’er its hopes in Culloden’s sad day. 
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Yet the cloud that o’ershadowed the dawning so bright, 
And obscured with its darkness the valley and heath, 
With the beam of the meteor flashed radiancea nd light, 

And illumed with its splendour the pale field of death ; 
And bright o'er the fallen its lustre arose, 
And hallowed their sufferings, their valour, and woes. 


©! still whilst our bosoms shall glow with the flame 
Which heaven itself in its mercy inspired, 

Shall awaken each thrill, as we dwell on the fame 
Of the heroes so loyal, devoted, admired. 

And still the pure emblem of loyalty trae, 
Shall honoured and blest in our bosoms remain ; 

And whilst its white blossoms we pensively view, 
We behold no dishonour, or sully or stain ; 

And ages to come shall admiring disclose 

The virtues and fame of the pure Snowy Rose. 





MARY’S GRAVE. 
‘Tue grave is clos’d—and thou, O Muse, 
Who lov’st the simple rustic’s worth, 
Wilt deign thy sorrows to diffuse 
And linger o’er yon spot of earth! 


She fell as falls the woodland rose, 
Unseen by pleasure’s noisy throng ; 
No stone to mark the last repose, 
Nor bard to pour the flattering song. 


Yet o’er her grave where silence reigns 
Shall love his fleeting wing suspend ; 
Nor heed to roam the flow’ry plains, 
While memory mourns the artless friend. 


There shall the glory of the vale, 
The lily, hang her modest head ; 

Her charms funereal there exhale, 
Sweet emblem of the lovely dead ! 


Let no gay flower of gorgeous hue, 
Remind us of her beauties gone ; 

Oh, Flora! send thy weeping few 
To flourish and to fade alone! 


: i 
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